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Mr. WARINGTON SMYTH’S LECTURES. 


Lecture VII.—In the previous lectures, Mr. SMYTH said that 
what he had placed before them were chiefly matters of fact relating 
to mineral veins and metallic deposits, but to-day he had to make 
some references to theory. No man was fit to be a mining manager 
if in examining the various lodes and the minerals contained therein 
he was not able to come to some conclusion as to the probable action 
which produced the state of things before him. He then proceeded to show, by 
drawings, what an Important bearing theory might have on practice, and that, 
therefore, the miner ought to pay the greatest possible attention, not merely to 
the presence of certain minerals in lodes, grouped in different ways, but to the 
were in which they had been produced. For instance, if a vein of metalliferous 
substance were intruded into the lode from below, they would in working down 
expect to find the deposit increase in size, whilst if it were intruded from above 
the very reverse might be expected. Connected with the same subject was the 
effect one vein might have upon another, in reference to which the direction of 
different lodes was important, and miners had adopted various ways of indicating 
that direction. In the Freiberg district, where the lodes had been carefully 
traced and mapped, there were four distinct groups, and these were known by 
the names of the hours. Thus, the lodes which ran directly north and south were 
called, the former the ‘* midnight” and the latter the “ Midday’’ lodes. Those 
that ran up from the centre were called ‘* Three o’Clock,’’ those that ran down 
Nine o’Clock,’’ whilethe fourth group, which ran at right angles to the north 
and south group were called the “ Six o’Clock’’ veins. 

The annexed diagram will show the plan ata glance :— N 

A similar system of grouping was observable in other 12 
districts. Many years ago Mr. Carne, a banker at Pen- 
zance, a man of great scientific acquirements, divided 
the lodes of Cornwall into a series of eight, as follows :— 

1. Bast and west tin lodes, dipping north, said to be 
the oldest, on the principle that that which cuts through 
another vein must be the newer. 

2, East and west tin lodes, dipping south. 

3. East and west copper lodes, 

4. Caunter copper lodes, which Instead of true east 
and west would run at about an angle of from 30° to 45° 
south of east. 

5, Cross-courses, north and south, not metalliferous. 

6. Newer copper and lead lodes, 

7. Cross flookans and clay courses, running north and south 

8, Slides of all kinds, many of which run east and west. 

In the copper and tin lodes, anything intersecting was either a flookan ora 
cross vein, not unfrequently carrying argentiferous galena, and sometimes 
iron ore; but in other parts of the country, as in the Tamar district, the lead 
lodes corresponded with these cross flookans. This mode of classification had 
been sometimes greatly objected to; but although In somecases there were com- 
plications which appeared to give a contradiction to Mr. Carne’s system, those 
complications would be found, on closer examination, to be the resuit of the 
veins having been opened several times in succession. Mr.Carne's arrangement 
was founded upon a very great number of facts, and, therefore, when they met 
with cases which did not correspond with it, they must remember that there 
great deal to be said before they could decide Mr. Carne’s method to be 
untruc. Another polnt of great interest, practically and theoretically, was that 
when they liad these intersections the character of the ores met with was con- 
rably modified. Thus,in a neighbourhood where north and south veins were 
crossed by east aud west veins, the former would have the galena unusually 
rich In silver near the junction, and it wasonly in such places that the valuable 
native ruby silver was obtained, Again, In the Tamar district analogous facts 

n obrerved, and at Redruth large quantities of cobalt and nickel were 

1. It was found that where the east and west met with the north and 

des cobalt, arsenic, and silver were apt to be assoctated with the copper 

s, and sometimes had been traced for a short distance in the cross vein, 

rh in no case had they been found far from the point of intersection. A 

remarkable instance of this sort of thing occurred, some few years ago, at the 

Wheal Ludeott, where a north and south lode being intersected by a cross flookan 

an enormous body of silver ore was found. This class of phenomena was ex- 

ceedingly frequent, and they could not have too much information on the sub- 

ject of dislocations, It must not, however, be supposed that cross veins were 

always productive of good, as it sometimes happened that after a cross-course a 
veln would become much poorer for a considerable distance, 
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Lecture VIII.—Mr. SMyvu said he proposed to devote that lec- 
ture to a consideration of the difficulties which resulted from heaves, 
or shifts of position, which so frequently happened that the miner 
must be well prepared to deal with them. The immediate conse- 
quences of a dislocation of this kind was the loss of the lode which 
they might be working, and it might cost thousands of pounds be- 
fore it was recovered. Each case had its own peculiar features, but there were a 
few general principles, of great value in suggesting the best course to be fol- 
lowed. For instance, when the slide dipped towards them they would have to 
seek upwards, but, on the other hand, under different circumstances, it would 
be met with along the hanging side of the dislocation. In each case it must be 

Ssumed that the dislocation, or slide, had been a movement downward on an 

iclined plane. Nodoubt this was generally the case with the stratified rocks, 
though there were exceptions, and sometimes dislocations were so complicated 
by successive slides at different periods, that the vein might be cut into several 
pieces. An interesting account was given in an early number of the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society’’ of a case of this kind, at the Lefevre Mine, 
in the district of Redruth. The principle now generally adopted was that first 
laid down by Schmidt, a German writer, that wherever there had been a verti- 
eal slip there had been a horizontal one as well. And thus the amount of dip 
being ascertained, data were obtained by which to seek for the lost lode. When 
the two lodes dip contrariwise we must follow the side of the acute angle. When 
they dip within the right angle, then much depends on the depth of the dip, 
and we must follow the obtuse angle. When the dislocation has a less anguiar 
'p, Chen we must adopt special rules, which are only to be worked out accord - 
ing to each particular case. And the mode of working it out is a very simple 
one, When a lode is lost by the dislocation produced by a cross-course, lay 
Gown ou a horizontal plane the course and direction of underlie of both the lode 
and cross-course, when there will be observable a smaller and a larger angle at 
the point of Intersect lon, except in those rare cases where the one happens to be 
exactly at rigat angles to the other. 
ile Chen, if the two veins (lode and cross-course) dip contrariwise—that is, if 
there Is more than a right angle between their lines of dip as taken in plan, 
drive along the slide on the side of the acute angle. 
ha If they dip together, or within a right angle, when the dip of the lode is 
a te s than that of the cross-course, drive on the side of the acute angle. 
83 If the cross-course is flatter than the lode, adopt the following general 
He, cepending on the deviation of the dip of the former from the line of inter- 
section of the two veins, 
, dy satan Rute, At the point where the cross-course 1s touched determine and 
Pa ‘Md 2 hor izontally the line of intersection of the two planes (lode and cross- 
dip of * ‘hen from the same point project horizontally before you the line of 
= He cross-Course, or, in other words, draw a perpendicular to it in front of 
you. Remark on whitch side of the line 
of intersection this perpendicular falls, A 
and on that side eut in, and drive for the 
other portion of the lode. 
; Retna of intersection may he found 
, me r approximately by geometrical con- 
struction, or more accurately by the tri- 
Sonometrical formula, : 
where A B is the line representing the horizontal projection of the dip, from a 
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point at A to another point, C, in the lode, at a vertical depth of h, below the 
level of A, the angle of inclination being w. 

This was the only philosophical mode of treatment of which the subiect was 
capable, and it was satisfactory, amidst so many elements of uncertainty, to 
have a rule which has proved, in most instances, to work out correctly. 

The mining interests were greatly indebted to Mr. Wm. J. Henwood, of Pen- 
zance, who had collected a vast mass of information on the subject of these 
slides, which had been carefully tabulated. Somecurious results had thus been 
arrived at. Taking the whole number of these cases which had been examined, 
233, the following figures had been arrived at :—In 22°7 cases the veins had been 
intersected, but not displaccd ; in 51°1 they hung to the right hand; and in 26°2 
they hung to the left band. In 63°5 cases they inclined to the greater angle, 
and in 12°9 to the smaller angie. The mean distance, or interval, between the 
dislocated portions of the iode was 16°14, Every fact of this nature was of ad- 
vantage to the mining engineer in assisting him to solve the problems presented 
to him in reference to this important branch of the subject. 


LECTURE IX.—Mr. SMYTH said, that besides those found in lodes, 
and in regular stratification, the crust of the earth furnished an- 
other large class of metallic riches, in the shape of what might be 
termed “irregular deposits.” The forms of these deposits differed 
exceedingly from one another, and, except in the case of districts, 
they had nothing like an analogous character. In the greater part 
of them, however, it was noticeable that the filllug of these repositories had a 
much closer analogy with the class of rocks in which they were found, so that 
if they were shown a piece of mineral they could at once declare, with confi- 
dence, in whatclass of rock itwas found. Then, again, they were more massive 
and solid than the metaliiferous substances usually found in lodes, and less apt 
to form parallel bands, or crystalline groups, or caverns lined with erystals, 
which furnished so beautiful a featurein the regular mineral veins. These irre- 
gular deposits might be conveniently divided into four groups, which he would 
briefly describe. There were, first, the classes which followed more or less 
closely the plane of contact between two different kinds of rocks, and in this 
respect approximating to what werecalled contact veins. The second class took 
in those found in the igneous unstratifiedrocks. Thethird class was associated 
with the metamorphic, and in many cases with the stratified rocks, The fourth 
consisted of deposits which occurred in connection with limestone. In the first 
class there were no good examples in this country, but in the Hartz, and also at 
Clausthal very important deposits of excellent iron ore were found at the junc- 
tion of the greenstone with the clay-slate rocks of the district. These approxi- 
mated rather closely in appearance to veins, and run considerable distances. 
The second series of these metalliferous accumulations were confined within 
masses of individual rocks, and some remarkable instances of deposits of tin ore 
had been thus found in certain of the Cornish districts. There were also the 
deposits obtained by what were called ‘stock works,’’ on both sides of Bohemia, 
and all along the districts of Ergzeberge, Altenberg, Schlaggenwald, &c. At 
these places were found masses of granite of a bossy form, full of strings and 
minute veins of tin, with fluor-spar, apatite, wolfram, and other interesting 
minerals accompanying the tinstone. ‘These deposits were worked ina peculiar 
manner. Shafts were sunk from which levels were run out into the centre of 
the granite; vast cavities were then scooped out, leaving substantial pillars be- 
tween. Then, above these, other levels were driven, and chambers scooped out, 
forming, as it were, separate stages, or storeys, and hence the name ‘ stock’’ 
work, which was the German for storey. Whena portion had been thus worked 
out they then diminished the thickness of the pillars and the intermediate 
floors, until at last all would fall in, leaving, in many cases, gigantic caverns. 
In our own country the nearest approach to this kind of working was to be founa 
in the great open workings of clina-clay near St. Austell, where in some cases 
masses of granite of great length and depth were worked by simply removing 
the entire mass. At Polberro a similar condition of things existed, and the 
whole mass of granite had tobe removed. Further east, in Europe, deposits of 
this kind were met with in Transyllvania, where the metal obtained was gold, 
and there was no doubt but the workings at Csetatze were undoubtedly carried 
on as far back as the time of the Romans. These small strings of metal were 
found in the porphyry, and in another place in the sandstone, and the whole 
was quarried out and put into the stampers, and broken small enough to wash. 
One of the most remarkable enterprises of this class for great success in a few 
years was thecelebrated copper mine of Monte Catini,in Tuscany. It wastaken up 
by a number of enthusiastic miners, one of whom, he was happy to say, was an 
Englishman, whose skill and judgment had been richly rewarded. Class three 
were to be found in those stratified rocks which were of small antiquity com- 
pared with the rocks in which miners generally sought for ores—in soft veins of 
serpentine, having soapy heads, in’which here and there were found, just on the 
edge of the vein, unstratified deposits of the richest copper ore; sometimes in 
long reackes for yards together, and at others in nodules. Serpentine was 
largely developed in irregular masses in the North of Italy, running like a huge 
tongue into a schistose rock, but having itself a metamorphic character, which 
led to its being locally called “ gabbro rossa.’’ Betweeu this and the harderand 
truer serpentine was a line of extremely rich copper ore, which was of a soft, 
talcose, soapy nature. This deposit extended horizontally about 600 fathoms, 
and was in depth about 100 fms., and had yielded large profits for many years 
in succession. In consequence of the i!l success of mining in the serpentine dis- 
tricts of Cornwall, a prejudice had arisen there against serpentine as an ore- 
bearing rock. But while they had these cases in the North of Italy, and similar 
ones in Turkey, where rich masses of copper pyrites were found in the serpentine 
of the Ural Mountains, it must be admitted that such a prejudice could not be 
looked upon a justifiable. Passing to cases of massive deposits in the stratified 
rocks, he would mention particularly some repositories of copper found close to 
the old clay-slate in a metamorphic rock, although not crystalline, one of the 
most remarkabl: of which was that of Rammelsberg, in the Hartz, where striking 
across a mass of clay-slate near the town of Goslar, 359 ft. wide by 400 ft. deep, 
there was over it a calcareous slate and a hard grey rock, called by the German 
miners grauwacke. This was a mass of the greatest importance, and had been 
worked from the year A.D. 1000, continously. It contained no fewer than 21 
elementary substances and 15 metals—gold (in very minute particles), silver, 
lead, copper, zinc, and iron being amongst the latter—bedded in a hard crystal- 
line rock of great solidity. The difficulty of breaking up this rock led to the 
adoption of a peculiar method of treatment, called fire-setting, which he should 
have to allude to hereafter. In spite, however, of the breadth and length of 
these denosits, it was easy to see that the way in which the minerals were aggre- 
gated was different altogether to that of atrue lode. If they passed a little 
further north, into Sweden and Norway, they would find copper, nickel, cobalt, 
and magnetic iron occurring in repositories similar in strike to that of the 
strata of the country, but in compact crystalline masses, not at all like lodes. 
Specimens of metallic ores from Norway had a similar stripiness and foliation 
to that of the rocks in which they were embedded, but, notwithstanding, they 
were not themselves stratified beds or lodes. At Arendale, in Norway—which, 
lke Cardiganshire, was a good place for students, because they might see within 
a comparatively small area a great variety of mineral conditions, and where, 
the country being uninclosed, they might hammer away as they pleased, and fill 
their pockets with first-class specimens—irregular deposits of most valuable 
magnetic iron were found running from north-east to south-west, which, as a 
general rule, were worked like veins, and which, in fact, had tolerably definite 
walls in the granite, but yet were not veins, These deposits tan sometimes for 
100 ft., or more, and then closed in without rhyme or reason. A lode dislocated 
by a cross-vein might afterwards be found, but no traces were left in these cases 
of continuance through the silicates around them, which were so hard as to shut 
out the possibility of strings of any kind through them. A little further on, 
however, lenticular openings, following the same general strike, would lead to 
the hematite again, embedded in hornblende and mica schists of such great 
hardness as made it difficult to get. The fourth class of irregular deposits 
were those associated with limestone ; and, taking cases which bore a general 
resemblance to deposits of a bedded character, he would first mention a mince of 
acurlous character worked a few years ago with great protit in Flintshire, 
called the Fawnog Mine. Thecountry consisted of mountain limestone, and 
millstone grit upon that. Large fragments of lead ore having been found on 
the moorland, attempts were made to follow the vein. Many shafts were sunk, 
but nothing could be found either in the grit or thé limestone ; but at last, just 
at the junction of thetio, a bed of galena, a few feet iu length, was met wilh. 
Chemical difficultics made this deposit very hard to understand; but there it 
was, rich and solid, and nearly 3 ft. thick, and extending tosome depth. And 





60, in spite of water—of which there was a great deal—the mine had given 
large profits. This singularly-found mass of ore was neither a vein nor a bed, 
but must have been introduced into the cavity it filled after the limestone and 
sandstone which edged it in had been consolidated. The lecturer noticed other 
irregular deposits of tron and lead ores, called * flats,’’ in the great limestone, 
mentioning particularly the Alston Moor Mines, in Cumberland, those of Mr. 
Beaumont, M.P., in Northumberland, and others near Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
Some of the must important mines known, however, were those in Belgium, in 
connection with dolumite and newer and older limestones, in the shape of irre- 
gular masses of iron, ochre, calamite, and galena, workedso successfully »y the 
Vieille-Montagne Zinc Company. The Westphalian mines, in the Devonian 
rocks, were noteworthy, and there were more remarkable cases in the North of 
Spain (which he regretted tosay were not in the hands of English, but of French 
and Belgicadventurers), as well as at the famous zinc mines of Silesia. It was 
obvious that these irregular deposits required special modes of working, and 
the application of agreat range of enginecring skill and science, which would 
form the subject of future lectures. 


LECTURE X.—Mr. SMYTH said that, he had been asked what were 
the best sources of information on the foregoing subjects, and what 
books could be consulted with the most advantage, and he directed 
the students to a few works of that character. The next topic to 
which he proposed to draw attention was “costeaning,” or the pre- 
liminary examination of the ground previous to determining to open 
regular mining operations. This was by no means an unimportant subject, as 
much time and money was spent in this kind of work, and frequently without 
satisfactory results. Sometimes large sums were thrown away for want of pro- 
per precautions ; and great risks were run, When a little more prudence in cos- 
teaning might have turned a failure into a profitable speculation. These ope- 
rations would be simple enough if it were not for the alluvial matter or grit 
spread over the surface, which, including vegetable mould, would sometimes be 
accumulated to the depth of hundreds of feet. In the case of one of the most 
noted minesin Australia—that called ‘* The One-Horse Lead”’—the deposits were 
as follows :—Vegetable mould, 2 ft.; gravel, 12 ft.; clay, 54 ft.; basalt, 37 ft.; 
clay, 79 ft.; basalt, 45 ft.; clay, 28 ft. ; and then came the “‘ pay-dirt,’’ a bed in 
which the gold was found reposing on the native rock more than 250 feet from 
the surface. Supposing, then, various depths of this drift material must be gone 
through, how were mines to be discovered ? This was a question of general in- 
terest ; and experience showed that ina great number of instances they were 
discovered by accident in new districts. Without going into the semi-fabulous 
traditions as to the origin of the ancient mines of Europe, everyone knew that 
the discovery of gold in California was brought about by a retired Swiss colonel 
clearing out a mill-race, and finding grains of gold in it. That brought tens of 
thousands of people to California, and led tosimilar discoveries in Australia and 
in other colonies of larger or smaller extent. The great silver mine of Potost 
was hit upon in 1545 by an Indian hunter, who, slippingd own the mountain side, 
laid hold of a shrub which, coming up in his hand, was found to have adhering 
to its roots sprays of crystallised native silver; and the quicksilver mines of 
Carniola were discovered.in consequence of a shepherd boy collecting water in a 
bow], and finding a deposit at the bottom, which proved to be native mercury. 
At Kremnitz it was sald that valuable deposits were sought forand found on cer- 
tain hills, the partridges from which were found to have auriferous quartz in 
their crops. In Cornwall and Devon lodes had been discovered by the ploughshare 
striking up a piece of gossan, on which alittle tin or lead ore was visible; and in 
several cases (as in those of theCrelake Mine, near Tavistock, and of Plynlimmon), 
stones had been found in the brooks by boys when out fishing, which led to those 
results. In this sort of enquiry the aid of practical geology must be employed. 
Unless a man were thoroughly up in stratified geology he would not be able to 
base his researches in stratified districts upon any reasonable ground ; and it was 
ouly such a person that would be able to value at their true worth the curious 
statements and the unfounded expectations often met with, which were wholly 
failacions. Utterly untenable statements would thus be made by men quite con- 
versant with a district, and who might have passed half their lives wielding the 
pick underground, but who really know nothing of coal beyond cutting it. In- 
deed, men might know a great deal about the seam they were at work upon, but 
be utterly ignorant of the beds above or below it, except when it had fallen in 
or crept up; but there were amdngst them individuals who spoke with much 
confidence notwithstanding. Such men thought that, because iron ore and sand- 
stone were often associated with coal, wherever the two former were foun:! the 
third would also be there. That was a good rulein coal districts, but elsewhere 
it would be found that they had nothing to do with coal. In this way, on such 
statements bore-holes, and even shafts, had been sunk, without any probability 
whatever of finding coal. It was held, also, that where there was an ochreous 
deposit in the stagnant pools of water there was likely to be beds of coal; andin 
coal districts that was the case. This deposit was produced by the decomposi- 
tion of iron pyrites, and there were abundant instances of such appearances and 
ochreous deposits where there was no chance whatever of finding a coal seam. 
Water, however, played an important part in reference to the stratified depo- 
sits, and often produced discoveries. Thus, brine springs indicated the presence 
of rock salt ; springs containing naphtha and petroleum had led to the working 
on a large scale, in modern times, of great subterranean deposits of petroleum 
in America and Southern Europe. Gaseous exhalations had frequently shown 
the existence underground of certain useful minerals. Ebullitions of carburetted 
hydrogen arose from coal seams, and there were cases—as, for instance, one in 
Scotland, and another in Nova Scotia—where the occurrence of this gas on the 
surface of rivers had led to beds being discovered and largely worked beneath the 
course of the streams. The object of search naturally presented itself for their 
consideration in three divisions, as regarded metalliferous deposits and the ob- 
jects to be pursued. First, chey might have to deal with a district in which there 
was already a good lode, and they would have to determine its direction ; se- 
condly, they should seek to dissover the existence of any branches or parallel 
lodes to the one already known; and, lastly, what was requisite in the examina- 
tion or exploration of new ground. In the first case, it might be necessary to 
open a good length of ground, or to sink a number of short shafts, or costeaning 
pits; and it was important, as a preliminary, to ascertain whether the known 
lode was perpendicular or inclined,and,if so,at whatangle. In the case of the 
resumption of old workings great caution was nevessary. In Tuscany, in the 
East and North of Hungary, in the Hartz, and in Spain, workings had been re- 
sumed with success in places which long before had been worked by the Romans, 
and even the Carthagenians and Phoenicians. There were, both in England and 
Wales, very ancient mines which had been resumed; but, in the majority of cases, 
the adventurer now would have to deal with workings which had been aban- 
doned for periods ranging from 20 to 100 years. In these enterprises an cnormous 
amount of capital had been swallowed up; and, therefore, in making such at- 
tempts as there it was important to study all the bearings of each particular case. 
He knew of one mine iu Cornwall in which 300,0001. had been expended merely 
to get the water out of an old mine, and then it was found that the mine 
had been brought into and left in such a form that it was impossible to work 
it, and nothing could be done except to remove the machinery, and let the water 
inagain. When it was possible to obtain maps and plans of these old workings, 
it stood to reason that they would be of !ncalculable value, and it was greatly 
to be regretted that our Government had never taken any satisfactory steps to 
bring together in some public departmént, and to regularly and systematically 
require, plans and sections of discontinued mines. There were two reasons why 
this should be done. One was, that it would prove of great value and import- 
ance, commercially and pecuniarily ; and, secondly, that much danger to haman 
life which at present was associated with attempts to re-open old mines, or the 
older portions of mines at work, would beobviated. Plans had existed probably 
in most cases, but they remained very likely in the hands of the mining engineer, 
and in the course of a few years were destroyed or lost sight of. When mines or 
collieries were abandoned they should be carefully surveyed up to the last mo- 
ment, and the plan lodged in an office for the purpose. This wasdone in one or 
two counties—as, for instance, in Derbyshire, and, on the whole, no complaints 
had ever been made against the engineers on these points. In the absence of 
plans, then, they must be guided by other circumstances, one of the most unsa- 
tisfactory of which was the traditions and statements of old people who lived 
about the place. Miners, too, were men of sanguine temperament, and recol- 
lections of this kind were apt to grow with time. Thus, when they talked of 
solid ore many fect thick left at the bottom, it was mostly found when the water 
was got ont to be only an inch or two. These statements, tuen, must always, 
if received at al’, be taken with great caution. Another point to which he had 
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already alluded was, that a mine before it was abandoned was generally brought 
into a bad shape for future miners, mostly on account of its growing poverty, 
and the anxiety to get out all they could, without caring for another genera- 
tion. The leettrer then at some length described, by means of drawings, the 

> tumaull, as they were sometimes thought to be, and heaps of the ancient miners 
in the south-eastern parts of Europe. It was always important to carefully exa- 
mine the old rubbish heaps, as indications would be sure to be found whether the 
workings had been abandoned on account of the poverty of the material, or 
through an overpowering pressure of water, and other difficulties which the me- 
chanical knowledge cf that day did not furnish the means of surmounting. 
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THE INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 

In connection with the SouTH WESTERN DISTRICT, the more re- 
markable accidents which occurred during the year are first referred 
to and Mr. L. BrouGH then gives, as usual, some highly valuable 
general observations upon the nature of each separate class of acci- 
dents, and the means of dealing with them. Whether a full amount 
of air requisite to secure adequate ventilation is brought about, he 
remarks, by the use of furnaces or by the employment of machinery, the power 
in either case must still be so contrived as to yield the supply,even In excess, in 
order to compensate for leakages and for great contingencies. It is of no avail 
to invest the subject with mystery, or to obscure its simplicity by a cloud of 
abstruse calculations. There isnothingoccult in ventilation ; it simply involves 
the power, Whatever that may cost, of producing a superabundance of fresh air, 
and, afterwards, the practical knowledge of its proper distribution underground. 
Itis to the faces of work we require to introduce as much as need be, and of 
course a sufficient number of splits must be contrived to carry it to every part 
of the mine. But too manytrickling currents of air would be sure to defeat the 
object in view. Again, to protect life, the whole work should be laid out in dis- 
tricts and panelled, if suc method can possibly be effected, so that should an 
explosion take place in one part of the pit, the people in all the other portions 
of it may have left to them some chance of escapefromdeath. Inthis kingdom 
it has been often stated that in mines liable to sudden outbursts of gas no lamp 
can be so thoroughly relied on as the ** Stephenson ;’’ if this be so, its use should 
beinsistedon. It may be added, that the very condition that requires the agency 
of an approximately true safety-lamp demands also, that blasting with gun- 
powder should be entirely done away with. A never-ceasing and abundant 
current of fresh air from the surface being, then, understood to be the sine qua 
non, and that again fairly conducted into all the working places, it follows that 
the shortest road should be provided for its easy quittance after having become 
vitiated by the duty it has performed in its tortuous route through every de- 
partment of the mine. Ample diameter in shafts and great sectional area in 
every underground road and windway are positive requirements; neither air 
nor water can be forced through throttled and restricted passages without enor- 
mously increased motive power. 

Too much coal should not be extracted by means of a pair of pits, or any other 
given number of openings, and no split or current of air should be unreasonably 
lengthened out. Finally, if safety cannot be arrived at by such ‘‘ given number 
of openings,” then itis but just to say that more shafts must be thought of ; 
he sees no otherconclusion that czn by any possibility be arrived at. Theeager 
getting of inordinate quantities with limited preparations may be classed 
amongst the many crude conditioas that bring about calamity; indeed, next to 
feeble and neglected ventilation, a hungry desire to get out coalat every risk and 
hazard may be regarged as one of the leading causes of danger and destruction. 

The barometer has done great service to the coal miner, and its use should be 
industriously furthered and encouraged. The pressure of the atmosphere per 
square inch is sufficiently well known, therefore to calculate that pressure right 
out to the foot, and to take into consideration the enormous number of square 
feet of fresh coal faces exposed in a large colliery, will be tosee and understand 
what frightful calamity may follow on any great depression of the mercury. 
When the atmosphere is dense and heavy, the gas is kept back ina certain state 
of tension; but reduction of column equal to the two inches which was observed 
in 1866 would withdraw so much repressive action from those very faces as 
would, in a very short time, and in the absence of sharp ventilation, bringabout 
the fouling of a whole pit; the difference ofaninch only mightdothat. Indeed, 
in very fiery seams the removal of pressure indicated by the fall of only half an 
inch will sometimes partly account fora district of work filling up with explosive 
mixture; therefore, it is to be repeated, that the sinking of full two inches in 
the barometer would likely enough be sufficient to overpower every common 
provision ** under ordinary circumstances ’’ asthe law now stands; and then the 
presence of a naked light, the clumsy handling of a safety-lamp, or the approach 
of a damaged one, would scatter death and destruction through every part of 
the colliery. Under these conditions something more should be done than a 
mere preparation for *‘ ordinary circumstances.” Fire-damp previously pent up 
or kept back by that dense state of the air which a high column of mercury most 
truly represents, may well expand itself and rush out from coal faces and goaves 

e moment the containing power undergoes diminution. This should teach us 
that augmented ventilation and increased vigilance are indispensable. Old 
** hollows,’’ or spaces exhausted of coal, are sometimes found in localities that 
may well cause very serious apprehension on the part of the workpeople ; in such 
case any indication of difference In the weight of the atmosphere will not only 
tell of danger from the fresh coal faces, but will give a general idea and a fair 
warning that something also may be going on in the goaves. 

Falls of coal and stone leave “ explosion’’ far behind in the death records of 
the Inspector. For years past he has made particular mention of these, the 
heaviest of all our mining calamities. For the most part, in his district, the 
colliers put up their own pit wood, and are themselves mainly responsible for 
their own personal safety. Inthe North, the deputies perform analogous duties, 

no doubt. it is better far that some of the sub-officers of the pit should be 

rable for the ure and proper setting up of timber. But, whichever 

method may henceforth be determined on, it Is still certain that even something 

more than that is wanting, therefore the subject of falls of coal and stone should 

be reopened out and should undergo entire and deliberate reconsideration, the 

annual! loss of life is too grave and serious to permit us to go on as we now are; 

some endeavour must be made toapply a remedy, or at all events to ameliorate 

esent condition of this column of the death list. He has before suggested 

certain number of props should invariably be used, even in the absence 

rming appearances in the working places, on account of the treacherous 

eof that structural division which more or less pervades all coal strata, 

the which is locally known as “‘ backs ’’ in some districts, and as *‘ slips ’’ in 

others: these are often concealed, and only make themselves manifest when the 

heavy fall has really taken place. He makes mention of this conventional or 

stipulated mode of timbering, because as yet, as far as he knows, no other method 

has been proposed. Under any circumstances, an alteration as regards “ falls 

of coal and stone”’ is a requiremeut of the present time, and the sooner some- 
thing is effected the better. 

ral adoption of the “‘ long wall system’’ may be made to conduce to 

-gards ** falls,’ although in very extended faces coal is apt to“ rate,’’ 

y off, by this method ; still, that may be obviated by the manner in which 

’ is made up at the tight time, and inits suitable and proper distance 

m the face of work ‘Leng wall,’’ again, affords facility forthe extraction 

l or a group of ironstone courses contain; therefore, not 


* gob 








about explosion), and not travel with the trams to assist others. It is really 
tampering with the proper division of the labour of the pit, and, moreover, sub- 
jecting the boys to great and unnecessary danger. 

In a set of drill tools for blasting purposes there are one or two (needle or 
pricker for example) that should be made of copper instead of steel, as, in truth, 
he had never ceased to point out. It is frightful the number of deaths, the loss 
of sight, and the blowing away of limbs, that take place in consequence of pre- 
mature explosion of shots, or by delay in the due timeoftheirdischarge. Proper 
tools and efficient fuzes would go a long way to prevent these occurrences. In- 
undations of water underground are fortunately rare, but they are dreadful 
when they do happen, Good maps, and never-ceasing use of the bore rods, would 
in a great measure correct this source of destruction of life. 

Notwithstanding the eighth general rule about “‘ places of refuge,” travelling 
on slopes may still be classed as somewhat unsafe, on account of the singulary 
indifference to danger of the workmen themselves. As to breaking of ropes and 
chains on inclines, they should oftener be examined, and never remain too lon 
in use; the general wear and tear, the rubbing and friction on the floor, an 
the rattling and hammering over rollers, expose all wire-rope and link-chain to 
deterioration. The molecular structure of the metal is speedily altered by all 
such percussive action, the iron from the state of fibre becomes crystalline, and 
its integrity is entirely destroyed ; then the ropes or chains suddenly snap, and 
people are killed or seriously injured, and property is pretty nearly always sacri- 
ficed. Above-ground accidents are for the most part brought about by entangle- 
ment in machinery during the process of oiling, contact with trams at or near 
the pit top, hauliers getting knocked down by the horse or otherwise overpowered 
whilst tipping rubbish on the spoil banks, smash of machinery, and the burst- 
ing of boilers. As regards the latter, he has never but once in the whole of this 
division of mines had a life lost from such cause, and that was the case of a poor 
friendless boy who was allowed to sleep at night on the shoulder of the brick- 
work of a boiler seating at a pit in Somersetshire. On the surface where there 
is plenty of extension and space, no roofs to fall, no fire-damp, and where light 
abounds, he really thinks that “above-ground accidents’’ should cease alto- 
gether, or at any rate become exceedingly rare. He observes that those Acts of 
Parliament which have already been passed greatly ameliorate the conditions 
of safety and healthfulness to the coal miner; but the recurrence at no remote 
periods of time of astounding catastrophe brings him more and more to the 
opinion that additional measures of legislation will be of still further value 
and use, and that an increase and extension of inspection will be the best means 
of keeping within bounds those calamities that cannot have other than most 
startling and painful effect upon the whole and entire nation. 








Mr. H. H. VIVIAN, M.P., ON COLLIERY WORKING, 
THE FERNDALE COLLIERY EXPLOSION, 

In compliance with a requisition presented to his Worship the 
Mayor, a public meeting of the inhabitants of the borough of Swan- 
sea was held in the Nisi Prius Court of the Guildhallon Monday, for 
the purpose of expressing sympathy with the widows and orphans 
caused by the recent explosion in the Ferndale Colliery, Rhondda 
Valley, and to adopt some means to alleviate their present distress. 
The chair was taken by the Mayor (Mr. G. B. Brock), and among those 
present were—Mr. H. H. Vivian, M.P.; Messrs. H. J. Bath, C. Bath, 
S. B. Power, J. W. James, Alfred Sterry, George B. Strick, J. Glasbrook, 
T. W. Richmond, Edward Strick, J. B. Bellingham, John D. Thomas 
(High Bailiff of the County Court), D. W. Thomas, R. A. Essery 
(Town Clerk), — Bancroft, T. Cory, — Yeo, and other gentlemen 
connected with the iron and coal trades of the district. 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said they were all aware 
of the object of for which they had assembled that day. He might 
just say that a requisition had been presented to him requesting him 
to convene that meeting, and he had embraced the earliest day he 
could to enable his fellow-townsmen and others who were charitably 
disposed to come together and express their sympathy for and to 
contribute towards a fund to aid the necessities of the widows and 
orphans of that dreadful calamity at the Ferndale Colliery, which 
they all so much deplored. He had hoped to have seen a larger 
number present, but the reason why the attendance was so small was 
in consequence of the exceedingly unpropitious weather. It was, he 
believed, impossible for anyone to refuse his deepest sympathy for 
the sufferers by such a dire calamity. They must have hearts of 
stone, instead of hearts of flesh, did they do so. Persons at a much 
greater distance from the scene of the calamity, but who had read 
of it through the many newspapers, had been appalled at the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice of human life, ana the consequent misery 
and distress it must entail. It was a sadvisitation when death stalked through 
the land by means of various diseases—when cholera, for instance, brought down 
its victims daily, almost hourly—but that was not such an awful visitation as 
that which they had now to deplore, when scores, and scores, and scores of human 
beings were suddenly hurled into eternity. And in this instance it was not the 
old and infirm who had been taken away, but strong, able-bodied men, in the 
prime and vigour of life; and when they considered these things they could not 
help giving vent to their deepest and most heartfelt sympathy. If they looked 
at this sad event by itself, without any of thescenesof distress which surrounded 
it—even then it was a dreadful calamity; but when they considered how many 
were dependent upon the labours of these poor men—when they knew so many 
widows and orphans had lost their bread-winners, and were left utterly destl- 
tute, then the consequences of the calamity were more dreadful than even the 
accident itself. In theaccident itself the poor fellows reposed quietly in death ; 
but there were now the lamentations and cries from the widows and orphans, 
which ought to be listened to by one and all. Let them remember for their ex- 
ample that those lamentations and cries had reached even the throne itself, for 
the Queen, with her noble, generous heart, and her womanly feeling, had sent a 
munificent contribution to the funds, besides writing a letter expressive of her 
deep sympathy with the sufferers. The Prince of Wales had also followed the 
example of his illustrious mother, and surely her people of this town and district 
could not but respond liberally to the appeal which was now made to them. 
Those who were the sufferers by this dread calamity were neighbours, and he 
hoped the inhabitants of Swansea would, therefore, have a neighbourly and 
friendly feeling, and that the appeal would not be invain. Although they were 
but few in number, he hoped they would form a nucleus for a good fund. He 
had received a letter from Mr. Grenfell, regretting his inability to be present, 
but requesting that his name should be put down for 201. ; alsoa letter from Mr. 
John Jones Jenkins, who stated that he was obliged to go from home, but re- 
questing that his name might be entered for a donation of 101. He (the Mayor) 
would now call upon their county member to move the first resolution. 

Mr. H. H. Viv1An, M.P., said the resolution which had been en- 
trusted to him was—“ That this meeting is desirous of expressing its 








is concerned, but also as regards the interests of the lord 
: ; ali operations by pillar and stall, Every ton of product 
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} ties and Cangers to be encountered. He is of opinion that every 
son exists for not sacrificing even the smallest portion of our underground 
pply—great as it may appear in the eyes of the present generation : every pound | 
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—and to bring them upagain requires very many conditions of 
*, in the shafts themselves, then in the engine, also in the 
y of the winding machinery and ropes, and in unwearying 
ttention. Nevertheless, more may be done in aid of safety 
se Measures may be very briefly enumerated :—Ample | 
diameter in the drums can be permitted, in order 

rded to the very strongest of ropes, high pit framing | 

trongly covered cages, accurate guides, with lifting wick- 
top, a code of signals that cannot be misunderstood, and shafts of | 
‘, solidly walled from top to bottom—whether passing through the 
der and rotten shale. With respect to safety ap- 
f breakage o ees no objection to its use if it be but 
ple, and entirel ymplication in itsconstruction ; how- 
iy, that he himself places great reliance on the means enume- | 
I | steam-engines, great dlameters, strong tackle, 
—plenty of boiler room of course, larga safety-valves, 
iges, rellable load indicators, and very powerful and 
He need not say that enginemen should be well 

ed on account of full practical knowledge of their calling 
ind also that they be fairly remunerated ;—the very same 

roperly applied to all bankamen and onsetters. 2 

fents underground arise from various causes: general crush 
heedlessly walking up or down engine banks, self-acting 

ts of slopes, and thus exposing themsélves to be run over 

e places of refuge, and so they get killed, or maimed for 

] ing trams against the rules, breaking of ropes and chains on 
inclines. inundation water; explosion of gunpowder by carelessly leaving 
it exposed; the premature, or delayed, discharge of shots—either canse by far 
© common in blasting; with also some accidents incidental to underground 
em yment, which really cannot very well be classified. If horse-roads were 
ed in good ample size—that Is to say, the top blown down when neces- 
1 the bottom properly cut when required, and in every case always well 
ed—there would not be so many hantiers killed or injured. There should 
he aome restriction in respect of their riding in front or at the back of the 
enliarity of the across heading system involves the necessity of 

iggine. in doing which the hauilers frequently get burt, and even 

ace their b ick azainst the front tram 
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«to tne pit bottom, and the coal should not be loaded too high: inthis 
respect, atnongst other advantages to be derived, the main roads and cross head- 
ings would afford a much freer passage for the alr, it being evident that these 
immensely large trams piled up with coal, must terribly interfere with sound 
ventilation. Then again, trappers of tender age are made to go with the hauliers. 
These boys should be left to look after their doors (neglect of which may bring 
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| in its consequences of any which had happened in the South Wales 


| east what sum would be required for those purposes. 
they had but slight experience in that district of any calamity at all 


| the Risca fund some seven years since, and from the figures with which he was 


deep sympathy with the unfortunate sufferers by the late Ferndale 
Colliery Explosion—and deems it expedient that measures should be 
taken to raise a fund for the relief of the widows and orphans ren- 
dered destitute by that event.” The Mayor had so feelingly and 
completely expressed the sentiments which had induced gentle- 
men to attend the meeting, and also to sign the requisition—senti- 
ments which must at the present moment animate the breasts of all 
present—that it was hardly necessary to repeat again the sentiments 
to which the Mayor had given such able utterance. It was one of 
those dreadful calamities which from time to time occurred in this 
and other mining districts, but this was the greatest and most serious 


district. It was now estimated that 70 poor widows had been left 
without husbands, those to whom they looked for support and to 
provide their daily bread, and 140 children left fatherless. Those 
numbers represented a large sum of money, for they knew that large 
sums were required to provide not only for their present necessities, 
but to assist the widows either until they re-married, or the whole of 
their future lives, and the children until they arrived at such an age 
as to be able to obtain their own livelihood. It was difficult to fore- 
Fortunately, 


approaching that which had just happened, but, from the experience 
they had had, it would not be too much to say that a sum of at least 
10,0007. would be required to meet the charges consequent upon the 
calamity. Some gentlemen had gone into the question very carefully, 
and considered a very much larger sum would be necessary, but so far 
as he (Mr. Vivian) could estimate from figures which appertained to 


intimately acquainted as regarded the Morfa Colliery, he believed that about 
10,0001. would be required to mect the necessities of this calamity. As he had 
before remarked, however, it was impossible accurately to forecast what sum 
would be required, as the charges extended over a large number of years. It 
would be impossible to suppose that any single firm conld meet the double 
charges of such a calamity as this. Messrs. Davis and Sons, the proprietors of 
the pit, will have of necessity to bear a very serious loss and burden in the damage 
which must have occurred to their property by the explosion, and the conse- 
quent interruption to the workingof thecolliery. It must besome two or three 
years (he epoke from his own sad experience in such matters) before the colliery 
could be in the same efficient state as before the accident. Although In calami- 
ties of less magnitude it was possible, especially where the working of the col- 
liery was merely subsidiary to other undertakings, for the firm to undertake 
the entire charges consequent upon such explosions. Still, where a firm was 
entirely engaged in any one particular class of business, it would be almost im- 
possible to suppose that such a firmcould meet the charges consequent upon 
as that they now referred to. The Messrs. Davis, the owners 
of the colliery, had put down their names for a very handsome sum, and he now 
saw by the public prints that they bad stated that should any deficiency exist, 
they would make up such a sum as would be necessary to supply the exigencies 
of these poor people. He (Mr. Vivian) had very recently spoken in reference to 
this matter, and his remarks had been very fully and accurately reported in 
the local newspapers, for he had seen a very accurate report of the meeting at 
Pontypridd in the Cambrian pewspaper, so that he need not again enter into 
the question arising from this calamity. He had read, and watched with much 
interest, the letters and leading articles which had been written consequent 
upon this accident, It appeared to him that much good was likely to arise 


such a calamity 





consequences. 


a noble example, which he hoped all would endeavour to follow. 


| the public at all. 


losion in their Morfa Pit, some four years since. os 
Fach expenses could not be borne by the proprietors of the pit in the present 
case. He knew, however, 
prietors made large fortunes, and ought, therefore, 


from the way in which men’s minds were now being drawn tothe... 
saving and economising human life in the working of collieries © question of 
Mr. VivrAN then said that he wished now more especial} 

to the letter of Mr. John Nixon—[see Mining Journal of - to allude 
It was seldom that a gentleman*in Mr. Nixon’s Position Nov, : 4 
and extensive colliery proprietor, and one intimately ; 48 & large 
with the practical workingof mines, came forward in babi ainted 
pressed his opinions so freely, so candidly, and go abl 1¢ and ex. 
done in the letter which he had sent to the various news y 80 he had 
community generally were deeply indebted to Mr, N ieee The 
able and candid expression of opinion. Before he had os a his ye 
ter of Mr. Nixon he (Mr. Vivian) was not acquainted that let. 
“double-shift” system ; but, having perused that letter - With the 
did seem to him that it would be exceedingly desirable th tery, it 
tem should be introduced into the South Wales districts Mi chatsys. 
as Mr. Nixon undoubtedly did, and as he (Mr, Vivian) did —s 4 
tle a8 a rule remained to be done by colliery proprietors ¢ gtd na 
so far as human means could devise, the safe working ant Secure, 
lieries, Mr. Nixon had directed his mind to see how it Was the col. 
to prevent such a serious loss of human life by explosions. 
that end in view he had suggested the double-shift ureter With 
was no theoretical opinion simply—it had already been ede hat 
some of the largest collieries in the North of England opted in 
Nixon had in his letter shown conclusively that it was der ben Mer 
the men, as well as for the masters, irrespective alioeethe or” for 
fact that in case of accident it limited the loss of life os - 

of that which now usually took place. It was, of course beri f 
that if the double-shift system were adopted, and if only ie 
of the cutters were underground at a time, only one-half 6f an 
employed at the colliery could be killed in case of explosion— vo 
rate, should an accident unfortunately occur, they would Pda 
deplore a much less sacrifice of life if the double-shift systan 
enforced than under the plan at present in use in this district — 
were, no doubt, drawbacks and inconveniences in the doubi ate 
system as advocated by Mr. Nixon, and he (Mr. Vivian had resal < 
reports from some very able coal viewers and mining engineeys sp eery 
North and South Wales, who were as intimately acquainted with rom 
subject as Mr, Nixon himself, and who had pointed out pat wi 
strong objections to Mr. Nixon’s plan; but if its enforced ado sid 
should be considered necessary to the saving of human life the -" 
would be most desirable so todo, If atthat moment, instead of eet It 
to lament the loss of 170 lives, they had only to deplore the heeed at 
it was clear that the gain would be very considerable. Then. ¢ ey 
bined with the system which Mr, Nixon advocated, there was ae 
gestion which he (Mr, Vivian) had made at the former meeting — the 
panel system—a system first introduced into the North of England “a 
the late Mr. Buddle, whereby the loss of life would be stil] further 4 
duced, and the number of men sacrificed by such explosions gre: a. 
diminished. But, after all their precautions, a great deal naturall. 
depended upon the miners themselves whilst underground, and sith, 
last meeting, to which he had already referred, he made some remarie 
with the view of creating a strong feeling upon this matter in the min is 
of the colliers themselves. After leaving the meeting he happened to 
fall in with the two Government Inspectors of the district (Mr ven 
and Mr. Wales), and he travelled with those gentlemen from Ponty. 
pridd to Swansea. Their conversation naturally turned upon colliery 
explosions, and Mr. Wales incidentally remarked upon the compara 
tive immunity enjoyed in the North of England, in the countics os 
Durham and Cumberland, from such dreadful explosions, and the 
reason he gave for this was the very great care and vigilance of the 
persons engaged in the collieries themselves. Mr. Wales observed that 
in the North of England, if a collier was thought to be guilty of doing 
anything likely to endanger his own life and that of his fellow-workmen 
he would be watched closely, and if detected committing such a crime 
(for he could call opening his safety-lamp or smoking in the pit no- 
thing less than a crime) he would be instantly reported and punished 
He had not informed Mr. Wales that such had been the subject of 
his remarks at the meeting, and, as the remarks of Mr. Wales were 
therefore, spontaneous, he (Mr. Vivian) was particularly struck with 
them. If, therefore, they could create a feeling of the great crime 
which the opening of a lamp, or smoking in the pit, in the minds of 
the colliers themselves, they would have gone avery great way to 
prevent calamities of such a dreadful nature as they now had to de- 
plore. There was nothing more noble than a disregard of danger and 
death when it sprang from a right and proper motive. If such a feeling had not 
been implanted by Providence in men’s hearts none would be willing to ente 
upon some of the necessary and ordinary avocations of life. If men were not 
willing to face danger they would not find satlors and soldiers, engine-drivers 
and men who work steam-boilers, and many, if not most, of the dangerous avo. 
cations of life would be difficult to be carried on. But there was a wide differ. 


ence between a noble disregard of danger and foolhardiness; and it was against 


foolhardiness in the pit that he now raised his voice, and which recognised the 
fact that the man who so acted would render explosion not only possible but 
probable. And this now brought him to say a few words in reference to safety- 
lamps. A great deal had been said and written about these lamps, and some 
had gone so far as to say that they were useless ; in fact. they were worse than 
useless, in making the collier more regardless of the presence of gas. But such 
remarks were only made, in his opinion, by persons who did not know the proper 
use of safety-lamps. They were all aware that the Mines Inspection Act pro- 
vided that every working stall in the colliery should be kept free from gas, and 
that if theyallowed explosive gas to accumulate they were liable to very serious 
But, adopt what means they would, there would be accumula- 
tions of gas in the pit, and but forsafety-lamps they would have explosions almost 
daily. In every fiery mine something or the other was constantly occurring which 
rendered the gas explosive. Every now and then a “blower,” or a reservoir of 
pent-up gas, was struck into, and from which the explosive gas issued In great 
abundance ; and when the usual or ordinary ventilation of the mine was not 


sufficient to dilute and render harmless such gas, then, unless safety-lamps were 


used, an explosion must occur. Again, a sudden alteration of barometer would 


seriously affect the condition of the mine, because they all knew that the gases 
which were constantly exuding from the mine were only kept in check by the 
atmospheric pressure counteracting, and If, therefore, that atmospheric pres- 
sure was removed, explosion of the gases became far more liable. 
being suddenly thrown open, and allowed to remain so for any time, may also 
cause an explosion. t 

occurring, and would constantly occur, notwithstanding every precaution, and 


An air-door 
Accidental circumstances of these kinds were constantly 
if the colliers were allowed to carry naked lights with them explosions would be 


inevitable ; but safety-lamps being carried allowed the men time to retire from 
the spot, and thus avoid accident. There was another matter which had occu- 


pied the attention of the writers of the letters and articles which had appeared 


in the press, and the suggestion was a very good one—that some general fund, 


or some insurance society, should be formed, partly derived from a small tax 


upon coal, and partly from the wages of the colliers, to provide means of meet- 
ing calamities of this kind in fature. He had every reason to believe that some- 
thing of the kind would be carriedout. Some such plan was most desirable and 
necessary, not only to meet the exigencies of such frightful explosions as that 
which had lately occurred, when hundreds of lives were hurried into eternity, 
but also to meet the necessities and to alleviate the misery which was dally oc- 


curring from accidents in mines, and from which more poor fellows lose their live 


than from such seriousexplosionsfrom fire-damp. It was quiteclear, therefore, 


that a general fund of this character ought to be provided, but whether It shoudd 


ty 


be done privately, or by some statutary enactment (possibly by amending th 
Mines Inspection Act, which must take place), he could not tell, but some pre 
vision ought to be made to provide for the necessities of those rendered destitute 
by accidents in mines. It now only remained for him to express the hope that 
Swansea would contribute liberally towards the fand which was being raised 
for the sufferers by the Ferndale Colliery explosion. They had a noble example 


set them in the munificent contribution of her Majesty, who did not allow a 


single post to pass after the frightful calamity occurred, and after it was pro- 
posed to rais¢ a fund for the relief of the widows and orphans, in sending down 


a handsome contribution, and also commanding a letter to be written expressing 


her deep sympathy with the sufferers. Bisdat qui cito dat—*he who gives 


quickly gives double’’—wasa well-known and appropriate adage,and her Majesty, 


with that tine, noble, generous, and womanly feeling which had always charac- 
terised her, promptly and liberally came forward upon this occasion. 

All who were 
present were deeply interested, either directly or indirectly, in the coal trade. 
There was not a single individual who did not, elther dtrectly or indirectly, owe 
all the prosperity and comfort with which he was surrounded tocoal ; and when 
a dreadful calamity of this kind befel those who were engaged in the dangerous 
occupation of working and cutting that coal, it behoved them one and all to 
come forward and support those rendered destitute by Providence having cut off 
from them their only support. Mr. Vivian concluded by moving his resolution. 


Mr, J. W. JAMES, in seconding the resolution, said that little a 


left for him to say, for the very exhaustive speech of Mr. Vivian ha 
taken the argument out of his mouth, even could he (Mr. James) ex- 
press himself so ably as Mr, Vivian had done. ; 
to make one or two observations in reference to one or two points 
alluded to by Mr. 
sons had made, to the effect that the colliery proprietors 01 
meet the expenses of such calamities themselves, without 
The remarks which Mr. Vivian had made upon 
that point came with all the greater weight from him when they re- 
membered the generous manner in which he and his firm came 

ward for the support of the widow 


that it had been said that the Aberdare colliery pro 
to bear the expenses conse 





That was 


He wished, however, 


Vivian, and one was the remark which — per- 
ight to 


coming to 


for- 


s and orphans caused by the ex- 
it was evident, however, that 
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and ought not to come to - public 7 + a Bas 
— were not generous, and were not just, Evyery- 
er tha fs the \giiery 1a which this es occurred was most effi- 
at the best meeans of ventilation existed, that the managers 
‘and that everything was at hand to conduce to the proper 
pit; and where such was the case, it could not be ex- 
nses of providing for the widows and orphans should 
He (Mr. James) quite agreed with the remarks which 
at a recent meeting—that next to the sufferers them- 
Davis needed the most cordial sympathy of the public. He 
- et that the public would liberally respond to the appeal which 
tothem. What he should like to know was, what would Swan- 
s coal trade? It seemed to but very seldom enter into the minds 
sea to think how much they were indebted to the coal trade. 
de Swansea owed everything, for without the coal trade Swansea 
; uch like Aberystwith and Cardigan. Swansea, notwithstanding 
1 cloud was an exceedingly prosperous port and town, and all classes 
debted to the coal trade for the prosperity they enjoyed. Those, 
reaped so much benefit from the coal trade ought now to put 
r pockets and give back a little for the benefit of those who 
jeprived of their means of support by such a calamitous event as they 

nad been ¢ A ~The resolution was then put to the meeting, and passed. 
now deplores he appointment of a local committee for the purpose of 
Mr. C. Ba Ipscriptions, and in — so suggested that the committee should 
Ae vous only of receiving the large subscriptions of the wealthy, but the 
~ oe oeeributions of tradesmen and working men ; in fact, the smallest mite 
sma 


should be accepted with gratitude. (Cheers.) 
8 
Mr. A. 5" 


quent upoD such calamities, 
remar’ 
such admitted tha 
ciently managed, tb 
‘vere liberally pald, ibe 
and safe working of 
ed that the whole expe 
on the proprietors. 


+ othergill had made 


‘0 
would be very 
anoccasiona 
were deeply in 
therefore, who - 
their nands into the 


1 moved t 
procur 


. onded the resolution, which was then carried. 
. eT eed oe next resolution, to the effect that the ministers of 
et ; hurehes and chapels should be requested to aid the committee in 
the various Crt. Mr. Power hoped that the ministers would kindly have col- 
the desiree oat all those who attended should have the opportunity of contri- 
HA owaras this benevolent object. —~Mr. THOMAS Cory seconded the reso- 
bu ch Wi arried. 
1utiory mich boy pn oes ‘moved a resolution to the effect that the Mayor and 
Mr. . a be requested to act as the treasurers, and Mr. Thomas Cory and Mr. 
Mer Th mas the hon. secretaries to the local fund.——Mr. TT’. GLASBROOK, as 
W. Hoy proprietor, in seconding resolution, advocated the introduction of 
& 38 ; South Wales. 
the Goulet, LP, proposed, and Mr. EDWARD STRICK seconded, a vote 
=. <* tothe Mayor for presiding, which being carried unanimously, the pro- 
of tings terminated, most of the gentlemen present having put down their 
cect o 


names for liberal donations. 


Mr. 8. B. 








GOLD MINING IN CALIFORNIA. 
affairs on the Pacific Coast during the past year have as- 
sumed a more substantial and permanent condition asa source of 
national wealth than they ever before attained ; and probably in no 
like period since the organisation of the State has this desirable con- 
dition of affairs been as much promoted in California as during the 
ast nine months. There are a variety of causes which have tended 


Mining 


I ; , ‘ rominent being the great improvements intro- 
. e this effect, the most prominent being gree I 

~ ——, processes for saving the precious metals, which adds greatly to the 

: vite of mining, and the unprecedented accumulation and low rate of money 

- 0 ype. After nearly 20 years’ experience, with the remarkable amount of 


asuries of all the great European nations, the larger portion of 
which being the product of this State, the permanence or richness of the mines 
wa alifornia can no longer be debatable questions. While the detection and 
of besa of the frauds perpetrated on capitalists, in selling them worthless 
oeeims * has made such frauds impossible, with ordinary prudence on the part 

: warchasers. We see the result of the confidence this improved state of affairs 
of Pengendered in the number of valuable mines recently sold to Kuropean capi- 
poetry for which they are negoclating. The success of such purchasers is of 
infinitely more importance to the State than the success of the sellers in dispos- 
ingofthem. Every such sale that turns out satisfactorily to the buyers increases 
the development of the mines, while every fraud perpetrated upon them re- 
tards the material progress of the State, by depriving it of the advantages of 

sreased capital. 

myith sitions of money going a begging for borrowers, at 2 per cent. per an- 
num in England, what better field for investment offers than the gold and other 
mines in California? It is not possible to number the mines in this State that 
would be profitable to work with capital at treble that rate of interest, were it 
obtainable. The active commerce and growing manufactures of the State absorb 
allits capital, on interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent., leaving none for mining 
yentures at less than 24 to 30 per cent., rates that no enterprise can successfully 
stand up under. With telegraphs and steamers connecting the two countries, 
English capital is as much under the control of its owners in California as it was 
in the mining districts of that country less than a quarter of a century ago. 
These facts appear to be appreciated, if we may judge by the number of invest- 
ments being made. As these foreign purchasers prefer thoroughly developed 
mines, they offer inducements to owners of really valuable claims to develope 
them, and aid in driving “ wild-cat"’ stock out of the field. 

“LINCOLN GOLD MINES.—Another noticeable feature in the progress of mining 
on this coast is the increase in the number of deposits of minerals, other than 
quartz, which contain gold. The Quail Hill Mine, in Calaveras, the Lincoln 
Gold Mines, in Placer, the tale mines, in Placer, Sierra, and several other coun- 
ties, are familiar illustrations of such deposits. The profits derived from work- 
ing these mines are very large, though the percentage of bullion in the mineral 
isquite small. But the economy with which it can be extracted, the enormous 
proportions of the deposits, and the conventence with which they can be worked, 
being generally near the surface, causes it to be more profitable to work such 
ores, though only containing from $3 to $5 per ton, than many quartz ledges, 
the rock from which yields from $20 to $30 perton. During the past month an- 
other important discovery of this character has been made at Quartz Prairie, 
Placer county, where a company of miners seeking for a quartz ledge on a rich 
placer claim, cut through a stratum of black cement (as they describe it) of a 
peculiar appearance, nearly as soft as clay, which is astonishingly rich in gold. 
‘As was the case in the Lincoln Gold Mines, the miners threw this valuable sub- 
st away, while drifting through 6 ft. of it, because it did not look like ‘* gold 
rock,” but accident revealed its richness, and made their fortunes. 

The Green Emigrant Mine, located a short distance to the south of this dis- 
covery, is also a remarkably valuable deposit of this class, the gold being found 
ina greenish talcose slate. Nearly $100,000 of the metal has been taken from 
this mine in the present year. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that these peculiar and valuable deposits are 
confined to the few localities where they have been found. The simultaneous 
and wide-spread causes, which there are reasons for believing formed the gold, 


pullion in the tre 






forbid the idea of its formation being confined to a few isolated spots. It is far 
more probable that intelligent search will discover a number of such deposits. 
It must be remembered that the discovery of gold on this coast has been the re- 


sult of aceldent to a remarkable extent. Accident first revealed it to Marshall 
in the mill race at Coloma ; accident led to its discovery in quartz; accident led 
to the discovery of the Lincoln Gold Mines, to the Table Mountain deposits, to 
the auriferous tale, and now to this ‘* black clay.’’ Science has had nothing to 
do with these discoveries. None of the scientific experts who have been in this 
State have ever discovered anythingof importance. Their services have been of 
great value in explaining the composition of minerals others have found, but to 
accident alone Is due the discovery of the various formations in which gold has 
been found. 

Another important subject, intimately connected with the present activity in 
mining, is the great attention paid to extracting the metals from their ores, 
n itis admitted that not more than 60 per cent., probably not nearly so 
much, has heretofore been extracted, the loss of the remainder appears amazing, 
if we take the product of the State since 1848 into consideration : 40 per cent. of 
#1,000,000,000 lost for lack of skill to save it. A better state of things has been 

troduced, and it is quite within bounds to state that the quantity of bullion 

btained by reworking tailings and sulphurets exceeds $3,000,000 for the present 

year in California alone, and is very large among the silver mines of Nevada ; 

while the improvements in crushing and amalgamating have increased the pro- 
ict in the mills fully 10 per cent. over what it was three years ago, 








NOVA SCOTIA GOLD MINES. 

Having just returned from Nova Scotia, where I have been engaged 
in examining the gold mines, in the service of some Boston capita- 
ists, allow me, through your medium, to give a few facts connected 
with my visit to capitalists interested in the development of the 
nir@y interests of that country. The districts to which my atten- 

™vas specially directed were Sherbrooke and Wine Harbour. 

Sherbrooke is situated on the St. Mary’s River, about a mile to the 
Sastward of Halifax, and isasmall town of about 600 Inhabitants; and the mines 
‘re situated about two miles from it on the opposite bank of the river. The 
mining companies which I find in full operation in this locality are the Well- 
ington Company, the Palmerston Company, the Dominion Company, the Sher- 
brooke Company, and the Hayden Company. 
property was the first that claimed my attention. Thismine has been in opera- 
‘ion for three years, and has proved to bea very remunerative investment, yleld 
‘ng 25 per cent. per quarter on the whole capital of $100,000 in several returns, 
‘nd consists of 25 mining areas, three leads being now worked to the depth of 
+ This company is now engaged in erecting a steam-engine of 20-horse 
power for hoisting and blasting purposes, and are building a new quartz crush- 
ing mill with 16 heads of stamps. The quartz taken from this mine has given 
a yield of from 3 to 4 ozs. of gold perton, and itis now under the able superin- 
vendence of N, Snow, Esq., of Boston. 

The Palmerston Company was the next property that ITexamined, 
“80 Consisting of 25 mining areas, and showing about 40 leads, six of which are 
how being worked. The main lead I examined, and found to be over 3 ft. in width, | 
and the quartz well charged with gold. Mr. Snow, who is also the manager of 
is proper y, placed in my hands a bar of gold just from the retort, weighing 
me ‘00 oz8.,and assured me that after paying all ¢ xpenses, there remained from 
wate bar a nett profit of #9000. 

he Dominion property is under the skilful and efficient manage- 

“it of 8. Goodall, Kisq., of Colorado, and I learned that this company was or- 
yused by Carlos Pierce, Esq., of Stanstead, Canada, in the city of Montreal. 
Property consists of nine mining areas, and Is traversed by 25 well-defined | 
rork; : raging from 4 to 15 in, in width, four of which are at present being 
nine 0 by means of one main shaft, several cross-cuts being driven from this 
; rw yids been highly remunerative, and Iam of the opinion that it will prove 
lity ¢ lass and permanent investment. I will only add in reference to this lo- 
Te that the Sherbrooke Company's property produced during my stay there } 
tad som rushing of 20 tons of quartz, a yield of 200 0zs. of gold. This company 
Necess hy discouraging results to contend with for some time, but their present 
pler didee more than compensat 
leree success in the future: w 

th who organised this company in New York. < 
12 om proceeded to Wine Harbour, which is situated at a distance 
€s from Sherbrooke, on the Atlantic Coast, and I consider this locality 













hich reflects credit upon the enterprise of Mr. 








The Wellington Mining Company’s | 


a yery rich gold field. {t has not,as yet, been very largely developed, although 
the “ Caledonian” property in this section produced in six fees mpd $200,000 
in gold ; but, from the inexperience of the managers of this property, a large 
extent was opened from the surface, leaving it exposed to all surface water which 
pigs accumulate, and operations had to be abandoned until machinery could 
be rought into use, but which is now in full operation. 

The Orient Gold Mining Company is the only other mine that I 
had time to examine there. This property consists of 22 mining areas and is 
situated on a somewhat elevated point of land eueme Barrasor’s Island, with 
Indian Harbour on the one hand and Wine Harbour on the other, and has over 
forty well-defined leads of gold-bearin quartz, which average in width from 
2 in. to 2 ft. 6 in., and running in parallel lines close to each other. This com- 
pany has just completed a splendid crusting mill, constructed on the most ap- 
proved principles, and although it has only been in operation for a short time, 
and has only reached a depth of 80 ft., the returns so far from the main lead 
suuk upon, show an average of from1 to 2 ozs. of gold per ton, and one of the 
smaller leads has given an average of 31 ozs. per ton, and the present indica- 
tions are that this is to be one of the best paying properties in Nova Scotia. It 
is under the able superintendance of John McQuarrie, Esq., who has been con- 
nected with the mines in this locality since theircommencement. And from all 
that I observed during my visit to Nova Scotia, I have no hesitation in saying 
that gold mining can and will be prosecuted there with highly satisfactory 
results. The capitalists of the United States are now beginning to turn their 
attention to the gold mining interests of that country for permanent investment 
of capital. I have only to add, that having been engaged in an exploring ex- 
pedition to Newfoundland, I hope shortly to submit to you a communication 
upon the mineral resources of that country which came under my observation. 
—D. W. CAIRNIE.--Montreal Trade Review. 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The French mechanical concern, known as the Fives-Lille Com- 
pany, formed outof the undertaking of the old firm of Parent, Schaken, 
and Co., has held its annual meeting. It appeared from the report 
presented that the company has executed, in common with the house 
of Cail, large contracts for railway bridges and plant in France, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia, and more recently the bridge of the Place 
de l'Europe, at Paris, and a great partof the ironwork at the Exhibition build- 
ing of 1867. The company has also shared with the house of Cail a contract for 
the execution and equipment of the Russian railway from Kiew to Bulta, with 
branches, and having a total length of 375 miles; there is every reason to ex- 
pect that this contract which follows its regular course of execution will yield 
satisfactory results, but they cannot be fully appreciated until 1869. The other 
affairs negociated by the company assure to its establishments the exclusive con- 
struction of various patented machines and apparatus. The balance-sheet for 
the year ending June 30, 1867, showed a profit of 64,4251., after deducting certain 
statutory redemptions. This sum, after having been reduced by a reserve of 
5 per cent., according to the provisions of the statutes, and by an exceptional 
and temporary reserve of 17,785l., proposed by the council of administration, 
was still sufficient to pay a dividend on the share capital at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum for the year ending June 30, 1867. Itfis proposed, however, 
in order to keep in hand a sufficient amount of floating capital, to pay the divi- 
dend, not in cash, but in obligations; these obligations were remitted to the 
shareholders at the rate of 161. each, with enjoyment of interest from July 1, 
1867; they are redeemable at 181. each. The members of the council of admi- 
nistration received in the same values the deduction from the profits attributed 
to them by article 3 of the statutes. Affairs in the Haute-Marne continue in a 
very indifferent state, and although some small orders arrive at the works to 
meet current wants, they are not sufficient to admit of the works carrying on 
their operations in a continuous manner. Inthe Meurthe and the Moselle the 
blast-furnaces continue in a suffering state, and it 1s affirmed that it is only by 
serious sacrifices that some of them succeed in running off their stocks. The 
foundries are only moderately provided with orders. It appears from an official 
document that at the close of 1865 there were 49 concessions of iron mines granted 
in France. These concessions were divided among 36 departments, 45 belonging 
to the Isére, 23 to the Pyrénées-Orientales, 19 to the Moselle, 18 to the Gard, 13 to 
the Meurthe, 13 to Savoy, 11 to the Haute-Saone, 10 to the Ardéche, 8 to the 
Doubes, 8 to the Basses-Pyrénées, &c, The production of the French ironstone 
mines, which for several years had displayed a rapid upward movement, expe- 
rienced in 1866 a decided check, a circumstance explained by the depression long 
complained of as prevailing in the iron trade. Industrials have been obliged to 
increase their production to a very great extent in order to diminish their re- 
turn price ; hence there have resulted encumbered markets, a reduction in prices, 
and a necessity of checking the development of the production. Of 15 blast- 
furnaces which the department of the Ardéche possesses, 11 were kept in blast 
in 1866; and the production of pig, which had been 89,608 tons in 1864, and 
104,368 tons in 1865, was 93,400 tons in 1866 in this department. The Carvin 
Colliery Company will pay, Dec. 16, interest at the rate of 11. 12s, per share. 
Meetings are announced as follows :—Ahun Collieries Company, Dec. 5, at Paris; 
Solenhara (Corsica) Blast-Furnaces Company, Dec. 7, at Paris ; Bonne-Espérance 
and Bonne-Veine United Collieries Company, Dec. 10, at Paris; Ferfay and Ames 
(Pas-de-Calais) Colliery Company, Dec. 11, at Douai; Contrexeville Mineral 
Company, Dec. 14, at Paris; Herné-Bochum Collieries Company, Dec. 14, at 
Paris; Imphy St. Seurin Steelworks Company, Dec. 20, at Paris; and Colliery 
and Metallurgical Company of the Asturias, Dec. 30, at Paris. ‘i 

The tone of the coal markets is rather bad in the Charleroi district. 
Some rather important affairs have been concluded, but at prices so 
little remunerative as to show a lively desire to reduce stocks. In the 
Mons basin the state of affairs is even worse than in the Charleroi 
and Liége districts; the quantity extracted is far from being run off, so that 
stocks‘are sensibly increasing. Upon the whole, intending purchasers are cal- 
culating upon a fresh reduction in prices. We have no change to notice in the 
Belgian siderurgical market ; the stock of pig is still considerable, and orders of 
any importance continue to make default at the rolling mills. Themetallic por- 
tions of the bridges of a railway line from Vitebsk to Orel, in Russia, have been 
ordered partly from the John Cockerill Company, and partly from an English 
company. The Liége Chamber of Commerce makes some observations on the sub- 
ject of the competition sustained against Belgian wire by foreign imports. The 
competition which appears to be the most dreaded in the matter is that of Prussia, 
while the Prussian markets are absolutely closed to Belgium, in consequence of 
the high import duties charged. The Chatelineau Company will pay, Dec. 15, 
a dividend for the exercise 1866-7,or 10s. pershare. The La Haye Colliery Com- 
pany is paying a second dividend for the exercise 1866-7, or 18s. 4d. per share. 
The Phoenix Prussian Mines and Ironworks Company will pay, Jan. 2, 1868, a di- 
vidend for the exercise 1866-7, or 11 per cent. por annum. Meetings are announced 
as follows :—Ougrée Collieries and Blast Furnaces Company, Dec. 7, at Brussels ; 
Liége General Water Conduits Company, Dec. 10, at Liége ; Esperance Collieries, 
Blast-Furnaces, and Rolling Mills Company, Dec. 17, at Liége; and the John 
Cockerill Company, Dec, 18, at Liége. 

Chilian copper, which had hardened at Havre, has been rather weak 
on that centre of late; disposable is held at 70/. per ton, but no im- 
portant sale is noted. The Paris market has remained quiet, without 
change in prices; English plates have made 781. ; Lake Superior, 887. ; 
Chilian, 707, 10s. to 7il. ; and Corocoro mineral,75l. per ton. No important mo- 
dification is noted in the tone of thearticle on the German markets ; important 
transactions or speculative affairs, however, almost wholly make default. Cor- 
respondence from Amsterdam and Rotterdam indicates further improvement in 
tin. After a sale of 1500 ingots of Banca at 5334 fls., 1300 ingots were taken off 
at 54fls., and 500 ingots at 544 fls.; 4900 ingots of Billiton, received via Dor- 
drecht, have been presented on the Rotterdam market, and one lot of 1000 ingots 
was sold at 53 fls.; at present Banca is held at 54!4 fis, and Billiton at 53/4 fls., 
although sellers show themselves reserved. Prices have been well sustained at 
Paris, Banca making 971., Straits 96l.,and English 951. perton. Although there 
has been little activity in the demand, the tone of the German markets has im- 
proved under the influence of the favourable advices from Holland. There is 
little demand for lead, although prices are maintained at about their former 
level. The Breslau zinc market continues qniet. The tendency of the Paris mar- 
ket has been less firm; rough Silesian has made 221, 4s., and zine from other 
sources 211, 16s. to 227. per ton. 

It appears by a report prepared by the Essen Chamber of Commerce 
that the 232 private collieries in the Dortmund district produced in 
1866, 8,583,362 tons of coal, of the total value of 15,792,743 thalers. 
More than 43,000 workmen were employed in the extraction of the 
coal raised, giving an average of nearly 200 tons of coal raised perman. As 
compared with 1865, the results indicated present an increase of 47,748 tons in 
the production, and of 508,828 thalers in the value. To these figures we must 
add the production of the State colliery at Ibbenbueren, which was{95,244 tons, 
of the estimated value of 257,690 thalers. The whole of the production of the 
Dortmund district in 1866 was thus 8,678,606 tons, of the estimated value of 
15,301,571 thalers, the precise number of workmen employed being 43,936. The 
number of collteries in the Essen group (which forms part of the Dortmund dis- 








{ the Essen group in 1866 was 2,916,364 tons, showing a slight decline as compared 


pared with 13 


| experienced a rather serious decline. A considerable part of the deliveries by 
| railway was afterwards embarked on the Rhine and forwarded to Holland, 


} seen in the fact that whilethe quantity of coal conveyed over Prassi 


ed them forall past outlays, with a promise of | Upper Silesian line, the proportion of the coal carried was 71°8 per cent. ; on 
the Breslau, Schweidnitz,and Friburg, 69°3 per cent. ; on the Saarbruck, 62°3 
per cent.; on the Cologne and Minden, 61:4 per cent. ; on the Guillaume, 60°6 
r cent. ; on the Rubrort, Krefeld, and Giedbach, 59°6 per cent. ; on the Lower 
llesian, 55*2percent. ; onthe Neisse and Briég, 54°5 per cent. ; and on the Berg 


trict) was, in 1866, 73, as compared with 67 in 1865. The production of coal in 


with 1865. Theaverage cost of production showed an increase of 3d. perton as 
compared with 1865. The number of workmen engaged in 1866 was 12,810, as com- 
,351 in 1865, The check observable in the production of the Essen 
collieries in 1866 took place notwithstanding the favourable circumstances in 
which the Essen Collieries were placed in consequence of an extension of their 
outlets to Belgium and France, Perhaps the difficulty of obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of labour checked the production of the collieries ; on this head, 
however, the report of the Essen Chamber of Commerce affords no information. 
The principal workings continue to be the Victoria-Mathias, the Salzer, and 
the Neuack, at Essen; and the Colner-Bergwerks-Verein and the Zollverein, at 
Alten-Essen. Of the production of the Dortmund district, in 1866, 1,328,424 tons 
were absorbed by local consumption, 451,694 tons were forwarded by the Ruhr, 
and 6,256,633 tons were forwarded by railway. Thelocal consumption and rail- 
way deliveries presented an increase last year, but the deliveries by the Ruhr 


The exports made in this manner amounted to 700,000 tons. The administra- 
tions of the German railways make intelligent and earnest efforts to attract 
heavy traffic to their lines by establishing tariffs with an especial view to the 
accommodation of the coal trade. That these efforts have been successful is 
anrailways 
in 1861 amounted to 154,625,324 centners, it rose in 1862 to 185, 55 centners; 
in 1863 to 215,004,350 centners; in 1864 to 263,909,942 centners ; and in 1865 to 
308,322,905 centners. In four years it will be seen that the coal traffic of the 
Prussian lines was nearly doubled. In 1866 it is believed that the progressive 
advance here indicated was still continued, as the companies introduced last 
year further improvements into the management of their heavy traffic. Coal 
supplies &@ very considerable contingent of the traffic of the Prussian railway 
companies, Thus, in 1865, out of the whole weight of goods conveyed over the 








and Mark, 49'7 per cent. The total receipts derived by Prussian railways from 
the conveyance of coal amounted in 1861 to 5.669,720 thalers ; in 1862 to 6,989,454 
thalers ; in 1863 to 8,338,650 thalers ; in 1864 to 10,389,834 thalers ; and in 1865 to 
12,401,657 thalers. In four years the revenue derived from coal traffic by Prus- 
sian lines was thus more than doubled. The average sum charged per ton per 
mile showed, in 1865, a sensible reduction as compared with 1861; but the aver- 
age distance for which each ton of coal was conveyed in 1865 showed an equally 
sensible increase as compared with 1861. 








Meetings of Mining Companies. 
+> 


ST. JOHN DEL REY MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders will be held at the London 
Tavern, on Wednesday next, when the report of the directors will be 
presented, and a dividend at the rate of 4/. 5s. per share be declared. 

The report states that the monthly produce of gold from March 24 
to Sept. 22, both days inclusive, has been—Hight days of March, 18,546 oits. ; 
April, 51,778 oits.; May, 47,990 oits. ; June, 51,543; July, 52,019 ; August, 45,918; 
twenty-two days of September, 26,795: total, 183 days, 294,589 oits. 

The produce for the six months immediately preceding, being a period of 184 
days, was 307,477 oits. ; for the corresponding period of 1866 it was 314,652 oits. 
The mean daily production of gold during these half-yearly periods has been— 
Six months now reported on, 1609 oits. per diem; six mo nths ending March 23, 
1867, 1671 oits. ; six months ending Sept. 21, 1866, 1710 oits. per diem. 

The nett profit on the working of the mines for the 





past half-year has been .....ccc.cccccccccsesecesees LIM, 131 6 9 
Adding thereto the amount received, and to be re- 
ceived, for interest on moneys unemployed ...... oe 492 11 0 
And the balance of undivided profits carried forward 
from last Year...cccccccseseces ecveee © veccceceece oe 6,364 2 1 
Tot ecerececcsecses eeveee £55,987 19 10 


Al wo seccccceccccce 
And deducting the London expenses for six months .. 1,553 6 0 








There remains available for dividend ....0--.see.+++ £54,434 13 10 

The directors have, therefore, the satisfaction of recommending a dividend at 
the rate of 41. 5s. per share, free of income tax, and they will carry, as usual, 
10 per cent. thereon to the reserved fund. After making these payments, there 
will remain to be carried forward to the next half-year 30091. 13s. 10d., out of 
which the income tax on last year’s profits at 5d.—22811. 9s. 10d.—has to be paid. 

The quantity of minerals raised from the mines during the half-year, March 
to August, 1867, inclusive, has been 55,930 tons; during the six months imme- 
diately preceding (September, 1866, to February, 1867, inclusive) 1t was 55,903 
tons ; during the six months ending August, 1866, 53,698 tons. The quantity of 
ore stamped during the half-year (as above) has been 35,721 tons; during the six 
months immediately preceding it was 30,174 tons ; during the six months ending 
August, 1866, 29,037 oits. The quantity of killas (slate) rejected at the Morro 
Velho stamps during the half-year has been 19,387 tons or 34°8 per cent. on 
the quantity raised ; during the six months immediately preceding it was 25,638 
or 45°8 per cent. on quantity raised; during the six months ending August, 1866, 
22,383 tons or 41°6 per cent. on quantity raised. The average yield of gold per 
ton of mineral raised from the mines during the past half-year, March to August 
inclusive, ircluding the produce from the Praia works, has been 5*355 oits. per 
ton ; during the six months immediately preceding it was 5508 oits. per ton ; 
during the six months ending August, 1866, 5-994 oits. per ton. The average 
yield of gold per ton of ore stamped during the half-year, including, as above, 
the produce of the Praia stamps, has been 8'358 oits. per ton; during the six 
months immediately preceding it was 10°205 olts. perton ; during the six months 
ending August, 1866, 11°048 oits perton. These several statements show— 

1.—That the quantity of mineral raised from the mine during the six months 
now under consideration was practically equal to what was raised during the 
preceding half-year, and that it exceeded by about 2200 tons the quantity raised 
during the corresponding period of last year. The yield of gold, too, from the 
whole body of mineral raised from the mine was almost as large as during the 
preceding half-year, though, compared with the corresponding perlod of 1866, 
which gave the highest yield on record, there was a difference of °639 in favour 
of the last-named period. 

2.—That in regard to the quantity of ore stamped during the half-year, it 
exceeded by 5547 tons, or 18 per cent., the quantity stamped during the preced- 
ing half-year, and that it was 6684 tons, or 23 per cent., more than wasstam 
during the corresponding period of 1866. At the same time it will be seen that 
the quantity of killas rejected during the half-year was considerably less than 
during the preceding half-year. Whether this arose from a smaller proportion 
of killas being brought to the surface, or from the ore not having been so closely 
freed from killas on the floors, the boards have no positive information. Itisa 
matter in regard to which it is believed, from the acknowledged difficulty of 
enforcing a separation by the labourers of the two substances in exactly similar 
proportion each successive month, that no assertion could be risked even on the 
spot ; but supposing the increase in the quantity stamped to arise from a larger 
proportion of killas being stamped, it would account for the difference between 
the yield during the last and preceding half-years, as it varies in about the same 
proportion as the quantity of killas. 

The amount of gold recovered by re-treatment of the sand at the Morro Velho 
arrastres, and at the Praia stamps and arrastres, where the refuse is repulver- 
ised with a portion of the killas rejected, on the Morro Velho spalling-floor, has 
exceeded the quantity recovered during the preceding half-year, and almost 
equalled the quantity recovered during the corresponding period of 1866, which 
was the largest on record. Morro Velho Paria stamps 

arrastres. and arrastres. 
The produce during thecurrent half-year was. .oits, 11,664 ese. 16,043 
During the preceding half-year...cecsesccscesesess 11,676 seveee 15,592 
During the half-year ending August, 1866 ...sse.+ 12,857 .e.+-- 16,178 

The mean loss of gold in treatment during the half-year, as shown by the 
monthly ‘* Statements of Assays and Results,’’ by the reduction officer, has been 
2°578 oits. per ton ; forthe preceding half-year it was 1°95z oits. per ton; and for 
the half-year ending August, 1866, 1°618 oits. per ton. Thisstatement shows an 
apparently increased loss during the past half-year, as compared with the pre- 
ceding, of *626 oits. per ton, and of *960 olts. as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. In reference to the difference between the two first- 
named periods it is necessary to remark that during the last six months it has 
been found, on closely investigating all the circumstances connected with mea- 
suring the ore previously to its being stamped, and the returns made of the loss 
in treatment, that, by the system in force for measuring the ore, owing to the 
manner in which the wagons were filled, the quantity returned for a ton exceeded 
that weight. This inaccuracy caused an inaccuracy in an increased ratio in the 
estimated loss of gold. It was necessary, therefore, to rectify an error which 
caused the loss of gold to appear less than it really was, it being highly Important 
that no misconception should exist on this subject ; accordingly, in April, a more 
correct system was established. The change above referred to, assuming the 
difference in the weight to be as great as in reported, which it should be stated 
appears to be borne out by theincreased duty of the stamps, would fully account 
for the difference in the loss of gold in the first and second named periods, though 
it does not apply to the difference between the second and third named periods. 

The directors, feeling that the loss of gold in treatment is a subject of the ut- 
most importance, have directed a speclal report to be made thereon by the reduc- 
tion officer. They have also within the last six months been in communication 
in this country with gentlemen of extensive practical experience in the reduction 
of auriferous ores, in order to see if their suggestions may not lead to improve- 
ments in some of the details at Morro Velho, The suggestions of these gentle- 
men have been sent out to Mr. Gordon, with a view to their being considered on 
the spot by him and the reduction officer, before any steps be taken for their 
adoption. ‘The exploration of new ground at the East Cachocira levels has pro- 
ceeded steadily, and with satisfactory results during the half-year. Some ground 
has also been cleared with a view to opening on the back of the lode at Morro 
Novo, which is eastward of the Cachoeiralode. In regard to explorations, Mr. 
Gordon writes, under date Oct, 29:—‘‘On this work there has been as many 
hands employed as the various points would admit of being advantageously 
placed there. At the Morro Novo and in Morrode Bom Fim, in the eastern 
direction of the Morro Velho lode, the exploring parties are at work on the 
backs of mineral formations, which are not sufficiently opened out to admit of 
a definite opinion being formed respecting their value. One lies exactly in the 
direction of the Morro Velho lode.”’ 

The work of opening out the Gaia Mine, and erecting a stamping-mill there, 
has been proceeded with steadily dnring the half-year. The level by which the 
lode had been intersected having been enlarged, and a tramway laid in it 
throughout its entire 'ength, stoping on the course of the lode east and west 
was commenced in June, and upwards of 300 tons of the ore were ready for treat- 
ment at theendof September. The progress in theerection of the stamping-mill 
was at first much impeded by the unsatisfactory nature of the ground of necessity 
fixed on for the site, and it was not until July that these difficulties had been 
overcome. From that date the work has proceeded satisfactorily. Regarding 
the date at which this stamping-mill may be expected to be at work, Mr. Gordon, 
in a letter, dated Oct. 31, just received, writes—‘* Owing to very unexpectedly 
extensive and heavy masou work, which became indispensably necessary for the 
proper securing of the stamps-frames and coffers, Iam disappointed that these 
stamps have not been completed. The construction is well forward, and one 
side—viz., the work of 12 heads—is almost complete. A large force of mechanics 
is now busily empleyed on the western side of the sump, which we hope will be 
ready in a few weeks to reduce some of the ore quarried from the Gaia lode.”’ 





EAST GUNNISLAKE AND SOUTH BEDFORD MINING CO, 
A quarterly geaeral meeting of shareholders was held at the com- 
pany’s office, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, on Nov. 28, 
Mr. C, HOLLAND in chair. 

Mr. T. B. LAws (the secretary) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the minutes of the last general and speeial meeting, 
they were confirmed. 

The agent's report was read, as follows :— 

Nor 26.—During the past quarter our operations have been confined to the 
development of the main lode at two points—the 54 fm. level, west of Gard’s 
shaft, and the shallow adit, east of the same, The 54 fm. level has been ex- 
tended west during that time 5 fms. 4ft. 6 in, making a total length driven at 
this point from Gard’s shaft (west) of 24fms. Since Sept. 10, the day on which 
I came here, we have met with three branches, composed of spar and mundic, 
and at times yielding stones of yellow ore of a good character. The largest of 
these branches we drove on for some distance, but finding it did not improve as 
expected, and that it was leading us out of the ascertained course (by dial) of 
the main part of the lode, we left it to ourright, and arenow driving in asouth- 
west direction, with the object in view of meeting with the same at as early a 
date as possible. We are at present making very fair progress in driving at 
this point, and I hope it will not be a great while before I am in a position to 
inform you that the main part of the lode is reached, as I think, from what I 
have heard and seen since I have been here, that our chances will then be very 
good of making some return to you for your outlay. 





During the present month (November) we have resumed the drivage of a cross- 
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eut, which was commenced some years since, with the view of intersecting 


the 
then, 


niddle and south lodes, and which was extended south 24 fathoms, and 
for some reason or other, abandoned. On referring to the “ working 


* of the mine, you will find these lodes were intersected by cross-cuts at 
the 16 and 36 fm. levels, the same being put out from the engine-shaft. At both 
these points the lodes mentioned were worked on, and at the 16 fm. level some 


very good ore was riscn from them. 


The cross-cut we have now resumed fs 


ated about 80 fms. east of the engine-shaft, at the 36 fm. level, and is just 
osite the point where the main lode made its best bunch of ore, and is in a 


clean killas ground. 
Mines to the west of us; 


ry pretty run of 


These lodes proved very productive in 
therefore, taking that fact in con- 


irance of the lodes at the cross-cuts mentioned, combined 
we are now driving from is entirely clear of the 
», [consider this a point of great moment to your 


r meeting with productive lodes are undoubtedly | 


n extended east during the past quarter 
drivage the end has been in the lode, which 


« c 
the present month it has 
g lode as can be seen 
and black ore, worth of the latter 101. per fathom. 
. king better progress. 


ts presented appearances kindly for improvement. 
improved very much, and is at present as fine 
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fathom ; this is a very beautiful looking 
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} from Javali are dated Oct. 21, and 


was in immediate contiguity with some famed old rich tin miues, that it was 
already returning tin nearly sufficient to meet the current development cost, 
with something more thana prospect that within a few months the amount will 
be sufficiently increased to leave a fair profit—viewing, he repeated, this ex- 
ceptional combination of favourable features, it must be admitted on all hands 
that in West Wheal Kitt = had a mine which would amply and permanently 
repay all who had contributed towards the development of its proved resources. 
Mr. WHEELER, while expressing satisfaction at the position and pros; of 
| the mine, suggested that henceforth the general meetings should be held either 
quarterly or four-monthly.——The CHAIRMAN quite approved the suggestion, 
| he having been for many years one of the most persistent advocates of frequent 
| general meetings—say, quarterly or four-monthly. Moreover, it was one of the 
primary elements of the true Cost-book System—than which no mining system 
| was either more effective, equitable, or economic, At each successive meeting, 
every sharenoider became de jure his own auditor, and thereby could ascertain 
the amount of profit realised or loss incurred since the preceding meeting ; and, 
unlike any other system extant, could if he so choosed determine his liability at 
the end of any working month by relinguishing his interest and paying his rate- 
| able proportion of the unliquidated debts. This was one reason why he espoused 
the adoption of the Cost-book System, because by it each shareholder could in- 
form himself of every item of information that it was but justice to himself to 
ascertain. 
Mr. REYNOLDS, in reply to a question, stated that every liability was included 
in the accounts submitted, the only exception being an item that might become 





a claim in connection with the minimum rent, but the amount was so small as to 
be unimportant. As tothearrears of call, which did not exceed 551., its nominal 
amount sufficiently indicated the bona fide character of the shareholders, The | 

! next Important thing to the possession of a good mine was a list of good part- 
ners, who were «ble and willing to pay their calls. He further mentioned that 
there were 200 shares, which in pursuance of a resolution should have been sold, | 
but after conferring with some of the largest shareholders, it was thought, con- 
sidering the satisfactory state of the mine, impolitice to dispose of those shares, 
at any rate, for the present. Inthe statement of assets and liabilities the value 
of those shares was not reckoned. 

Capt. EVANs, in reply to questions from Mr. Ley, stated that the lode in the | 
middle adit was worth 26/. per fm., and that it was something like 8 fms. in ad- | 
vance of the shallow adit. They considered the dip of the tin was east ; and as | 
far as he was concerned he should not recommend a continuance of the driving | 
of the shallow a¢ He regarded it as a useless work. He would drive the mid- 

le adit west, for the shoot of ore did not appear to go further east, but it gra- 
dually lengthened westward, in which direction was the celebrated Polberro 
Mine, recently taken up by the Messrs. Taylor. That mine gave enormous pro- 

| firs to the old workers, and between that and West Kitty there was the famed 

Wheal Gentle, and the same cross-course that had made those great deposits of 
| tin passed through West Kitty. 

Mr. LEY enqnired the distance of the boundary from the discovery recently 
made in the middle adit? Capt. EVANS said the distance was about 160 fms. 
In the middle adit level west there was a shaft which wonld go down in the | 
heart of the bunch of ore. He farther stated that four-fifths of their raisings 
were from above the adit level—Polberro, he believed, ‘‘ made’’ up to surface, 
and that was the richest mine in the district. The——, another mine between 
Polberro and West Kitty, paid something like 200,.000/.in dues. As far as the 
district was concerned, he did not think it second to Great Wheal Vor. 

The CHAIRMAN, referring to the financial position of the company, stated that 

th it was not pleasant to have to make calls, yet the incurred liabilities 
idated, for he held it to be a most inequitable principle, and one 
t -countenanced in every way, to allow debts to remain unpaid, | 
y which ir ming shareholders were placed in a false position. He proposed 
hat a call be made of 2s. per share. ——Mr. PETER WATSON, while reluctant to 
lissent from the Chairman, who held such a large interest in the mine, could 
ot see that a call of the amount proposed was at all necessary. Heshould think, 
oking at the financial position of the company, that a call of Is. per share would 
» sufficient, but at the same time, if the largest shareholders were in favour of 
he should not vote against it. 
REYNOLDS, in reply to a question, stated that a letter had been received 
e Duchy Office to the effect that the dues would be 1-15th as long as the 
i was from above the adit lev nd that a reduction to 1-20th would 
en the operations were exte 1 below the adit level. 

After some further discussion, the motion for receiving the report and ordering 
it to be entered on the minutes, and the passing and allowing of the accounts, was | 
put and carried unanimously. A call of 2s. per share was made. 

It was unanimously agreed that in future the general meetings be held four- 

nthiy. Capt. Evans was associated with Capt. Vivian in the management 

ote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


} 


1e mine.—A 


r remainder of Meetings, see Journal of this day.) 





FOREIGN MINES. 
PorRT PHILLIP AND COLONIAL GOLD.—The following telegram, 


Dee. 1 received from the resident director at Clunes—*“ Six 
, Ser yield per ton, 
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ty of quartz crushed, 7000 tons; 
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-12¢ vf 


JOHN DEL 


dated Morro Velho, Oct. 29 


ape saNaay “" Ee . : | 
Rey.—The directors have received the following, 


Produce, second division of October, eleven days, 


per ton. 


Rey.—Capt. Thomas Treloar (Nov. 1) 
are proceeding satisfactorily. 1 wet 
weather has t very tempestu In 
so far we have escaped. 

> we have had some vein 
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has not been r have also had a few boxes 
7 wh the third or bottom line of 
i stance below the third line has oc- | 
gold really a bandof four. The general 
ice cleaned up to date 13,956 oits.—(1 
expect upwards of 14.900 oits. The gold from the 
ny previous respects, seems to have been a mere 
bunches have appeared 
RAZILIAN.—Capt. T. Treloar (Nov. 1) writes—The works 
thth ual regularity. t Foster’s the lode continues of fair | 
n’s and the Buraco Secco the | 
At | 
ze amount of killas has been broken | 
plane to bottom : the hands that have 
» work will break stone in the present 
awson's is large and promising. We are 
ater is making as we were ex- 
he old workings are further off 
of the sand from the stamps, the 

iligexceed that for September., 


506 0728. 


since. 


1. Er 
or October 
D BoLiv1a.—The company have just received ad- | 

Mr. Rouch assures the directors that his 
1¢ Hondura and the Maria Dama Mines at 
+ that he 


AN 
Rouch, dated Oct. 15. 
hopes in three 
k re at the 
ved by the 
bars of gold 


mines for the 


har (Oct. 26) wri 

bout the same qualit 

h, owing to heavy shower if 

1400 cubic feet of stone have been 
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parently rich lode in the 
nshar on Sept. 25. No advices reached the «i- 
steamer ’ ! r, that Capt. Brokenshar has 
forwarde yy both the Eaglish and French 
indly 4 Mr. Hilcke any 
=) a Pin nh bf 
JAVALI.—The Central American Association (Limited) have re- 
] j telegram from San Franciseo, California, dated Dec. 4, in which 
e Attwood informs them that the stamp-machinery and amalgama- 
rs which he was instructed to purchase in California will leave by the next 
teamer for Nicaragua, and that the engin who Is to put it up In the Javall, 
for that mine. ‘ s which the company received 
7} lsome days since, ria New York, 
that all the works are progressing fa y, and that preparations were 
being made for theerectlon of the Californian machinery. As acollateral proof 
f the rickness of the Javali, it may be stated that portions of the old copper 
hee g used in the mills have been sent over to England, and were found to be 
rated with gold that Mesers. Pixley, Abell, and Langley bought them at 
: tailings of the mills have aleo been anbjected to 
» the Bank of England, witha 
and the » heen found to 
t bears ou @ assay made of 
1, who states in his report that 
l . of silver and more than 42 ozs. 
f gold to t 2000 Ibs.,"" or about 1544 ozs. of silver and 47 ozs. of gold to 
the ordinary ton 
UNITED MEXIC 
To t in «subetance 


has left already 


shor 


AN.—Gnanaxuato, Oct. 19: Regarding our mines, 
tf have said by the last two packets.—Mine of 
of work are employed in the different 


ree 


. rej 


somewhat ir eased 
the quarter ending on 
by the rive in the 
} ntinues w mec fiue 
t former footing ; they have been for the three weeks end- 
5262.—Mines in the Guadalupe dela Oscura District : In El Carmen | 
ittle good ore, but it is very narrow and inconstant. The cross-cut 
Progreso bas been continued towards El Oro shaft, and we have met with 
ootes through the rock from above, but we are taking 
The frente del Carmen has also been turned | 


' ty 
sed partly 
ised par 

esc ith a 


eir 


of El Pr 
a good deal of water; it 
every precaution to avoid accidents. 


| has been picked out for exportation to England, value 60001, 


| clean lead ore. 


| 10 lachter level, is yielding a little blende and lead ores, 


| find an improved portion of the vein. 


| ought to leave $2000 profit, after deducting 20 per cent. from the 


| Mexico by the next convoy.—Hacienda of San Diego : 


} the 75. 


| as the western level. 


as a cross-cut to the north-east to meet the Sb" end a 
Oro ground. In Encinillas the ore we were working on pat Cxplose the 5 
but we are gradually getting on in clearing downwards, and aan ren Tue) 
water in it a strip of ore nm found. In La Providencia we ~~ teh ha, 
cated with some old workings on the north-west side of the groung, ommuni 
believe to belong to the mine of Animitas ; thus far we cannot ry] Which w. 
tain anything, as we only got into them on Tuesday last. In ali th 7 they cop. 
experience the want of workmen ; the climate is unfavourable, a: ry Aistricy We 
the mountains, but if we once could meet with a good bunch of ~ few Settle tp 
tract good hands from other districts. The sales for the three weeye YOUld at. 
Oct, 16 amounted to $849.—Remittance : I enclosea Bill of Exehane ending on 
for 500l., at 60 days’ sight, as a remittance to the directors, 8€0n London 
MARIQUITA.—Oct. 19: The superintendent writes. 

Mine: The repairs to the new shaft are completed, and we —— Santa 4 
as formerly. The gradual improvement of the 120 end south js pte Minera) 
most important fact ; the lode here is of solid quartz, now over 2 1eoUbtediy 4 
the mineral contained in it. though yet in small quantities, is ent; > Wide, and 
of grey silver and laminated nativesilver. The facilities with which ¥ com 
can be opened up by cross-cuts from the 100 fm. level render the ats groung 
mineral below the former workings peculiarly valuable, Iam ha Iscov of 
the few tons of mineral which were drawn through the old shay Say that 
quality, assaying 144 ozs. per ton. Before the late fire, our dry sta $ Of better 
was hardly giving 100 ozs. by assay.—Marmato Mines for the montis Minera 
Cost, $10,275 ; returns, $11,229.—Aguas Claras for the month of Se at of .: 
$1242. These returns are much lower than usual, as some of the best stra, 
eral 


RHENISH CONSOLS.—G. Sweet, Nov. 28: Christiana: 
cut south at the 17 lachter level has passed through 4 lachters of | 
has not yet reached the footwall of the lode, but we expect it 
hand. The last lachter has been very productive, 144 
So soon as the footwall is reached drivages wij) be 
on the most productive portion of the lode, when I hope to be abj 
an increase in our returns. The shaft is cased and divided ee - 
that the whim can now drawfrom the bottom of the mine. The sto 
west of Pittar’s sink will yield 4 tons of lead ore per lachter, Thee 
ot Sweet's winze, at the 10 lachter level, will yield 114 ton of lead ore wep te 
The stopes west of Sweet’s winze at the adit level will yield 114 ton or pacer. 
per lachter. The drivage west at the adit level, on the course of th ead ore 
poor.—Bliebach : From the forbreast of the western drivage, on the oa lode, 
a cross-cut has been extended north 244 lachters, and as the end ig lettin lode, 
more water than it has been, we expect to find another part of the lode ot 
short distance further north. The end driving east, on the north lode At 

Th 2 e 
this end we consider improved. A rise in the back of the 10 lackter a? 7 
the south lode, 2 lachters back from the forebreast, 1s ylelding | ton of pre: 
per lachter, with but little lead. The Nos. 1 and 2 stopes, on the midq) ro 
will afford 15 centners of lead ore per lachter. The stopes at the adit lent 
the north lode, are so near the surface that we can expect but ttle 
from them. A stope on the copper lode will afford 1 ton of fair qualit A. 
ore per lachter, and is in very easy ground. The tribute pitches on tie som 
lode are yieiding a fair quantity of good lead ore.—Fahrenberg: Thed me 
on the course of the lode at the 10 lachter level has been extended ree 
30 lachters, but as yet we have not found above 4 lachters that will x. 
working, but there is a point 3 or4 lachters further south where we rh dy, 


The er 
of lode- ote. 
to ‘op~ stuf, and 


ft. of which bet at 


CAPULA.—Capt. Paull, Oct. 25: Pachuca: The only thing we 
doing at Capula is the driving of the San Enrique end, in which there isa br, ate 
coming in from the south, which may improve the lode at the junetion — 
worked about a fortnight at Capula, breaking metal west of La Bomba —o 
and west of San Jorge rise. The men broke 100 cargas of good metal, if 


a 


Which 
allowing #40 per monton for reduction, and paying the mine cost. Tn 
the metal is much higher from San Jorge rise, and to the west, than from’ b 
stopes of La Bomba, under Angelita and Enriqueta levels, I am quite eon se 
that a great bunch of rich ore lies below the Esperanza level. I have arra 


( to send a torta of 12 montons of metal to San Cayetano hacienda as soon a: aa 


can get carriers. I refined the lead there last week, which has been delivers, 
by Mr. Rule, from which I obtained 125 mares of silver, which I sha} ; 
This hacienda hasa wa 
wheel and arrastres that grind about 200 cargas per week in the rainys 
but not more than half that quantity in the dryseason. There areno«m 
works, barrels, or capellina (retorts) in the place. The amalgam is take 
San Cayetano hacienda for distillation. I have not made any cont rith 
owner, who, I understand, wants 12 months’ rent in advance. [t 
at least $2000 to purchase quicksilver and other materials to car 
duction of the ores. The engine is being cleaned at Real del Monte, as i: a, 
rived in a very dirty state. ; 
ALAMILLOS.—Nov. 25: In the third level, east from La Magda 
shaft, the ground is harder and the lode smaller than when last 
the lode produces 44 ton of lead ore per fathom. The lod 
east from La Magdalena shaft, produces 3 tons of ore p 
level, west of La Magdalena shaft, ylelus 4 tons of ore per fat! 
the third level, east of San Enrique shaft, has slightly improv 
y yn of ore per fathom ; the ground is hard. In the fc 
s engine-shaft, the lode is large and strong, yielding s 
. he lod the fourth level, west of San Andrian 
spotted with lead ore. The third level, west of Sa 
pr ty ton of ore per fathom. The third level, cast of Sar 
1 ton per fathom; this level is opening good tribute ground. 
third level, west of San Yago, is ut disarranged by the 
in the second level, west of Crosby's cross ry 
within the past few days; it now ylelda 1% 
east of Crosby's shaft, the lode, v i pro 
compact, and of a better appearance. 
shaft, sinking below the fourth level 
4 ton of ore per fathom, which looks pr 
winze in the third level; the lode yiel 
being made In Fernandez’ winze int lev 
pearance, and produces 2 tons of ore per fathom. 
LINARES.—Nov. 23: West of Engine-Shaft—South 
in the 110 fathom level, west of No. 15 f ar 
of ore per fathom. There is no chan t 
the lode produces 14 ton per fathom.—East of Engine-Shaft : Ir 
Taylor's cross-cut, the lode is large and strong, and yields 1 ton | 
North Lode: An improvement has taken place tn the 95, east of Ta 
the lode has a very promising appearance, and produces ‘4 ton of 
The 95, east of No. 154 winze, consists chiefly of soft spar and cart« 
and ytelds 1 ton of lead per fathom.—San Francisco Lode: The ! 
east of San Francisco shaft, has become divided into two parts—the 
containing a good leader of lead ore, producing 1 ton per fat! 
Winzes: We are making preparations for sinking Warne 
No. 154 winze, } 


de 


Lode: ' 


's engine 
below the 85, is sufficiently deep fort 
and we have commenced driving east. 
FortuNa.—Canada Incosa—West of Taylor's Shaft 
west of O’Shea’s shaft, the ground is without change. The le 
of Judd’s shaft, produces 144 ton pér fathom; this lode is not quit 
when last reported on. In the 80, west of Judd’s, the lode Is sma 
a little lead.—East of Engine-shaft: The 70, east of Carro’s s 
lg ton of ore per fathom; the ground is in avery unsettled state, 
much disordered. In the 55, east of Carro’s shaft, there is a littl 
lode is very small.—South Lode: We have commenced d 
Gil’s winze, for the purpose of communicating with San Ped: 
duces 3% ton per fathom. The 40, west of San Pedro shaf 
fathom ; this lode is opening fairly productive tribute grou 
San Pedro shaft, is temporarily suspended, as we purpose 
ventilate the 4..—Los Salidos Mine: The109, west of Mort 
sents no change worthy of notice, he lode In the 99, west o 
very irregular, and unproductive. The 75, weat of Buenos 
opening good tr te gt! v1; the lode pr 
in the 65, west a arlos shaft, is regniarand compat 
¥), east of Morrio’s shaft, though poor 
he lode in the 99, east of Cox's shaft, 
v passed through a cross-course, 0" 
i i yer fat 
s hard, and the lode is divided intosma 
We fear our prospects are p 
lode in San Pablo shaft, sit 
of quartz, and producing | 
75 ls 2 tons of ore per fat 


ces 2tons of lead 
louie 
of ore 
dicat 
som 
whit i , prodt 3 sof ore 
ir , east of Cox’s,! 
lode In the 65 is emall and pe 
rection.— Shafts and Winz 

ia stron 

Buenos Amigo iaft low t a 
West CANADA.—Wm. Plummer, Nov. 15: Huron 
The stope west of Stephen's winze yields 144 ton per fatt 
2tons, The 50, west of Palmer's, is poor, and ylelds about 
we hope it will shortly improve. The stope east of Palmer's, 
about 3 tons per fathom. The stope east of the 30, below the 
and west of the 30 fm. level 2tons perfathom. Bray's engine-s 
ing favourably, and the lode does not seem to be much changed 

of this ylelds 244 tons per fat togers’« winze Is down to 
lode has not advanced quite far enough to communicate with it, 
as it, is holed a stope wiil be opened, which will increase our et 
ton Mine: The stope west of Grenfell’s shaft is worth I'¢ to! 
The 40, at Crase’s, is poor, it contains ore, but not enough ¢ 
below the 30, in advanceof this, is not much changed ; the lod 
mising. The stope below the 24, east of Michell's shaft, ylel 
below the 36 the stope ylelds 2 tons per fathom. The le‘ 

stope ylelds 24 tons perfathom. The stope east of Hooper 

sod en the east of Rowe's 114 ton per fathom. Thestope west 0! : 

lode is worth 1% ton, and on the east about 144 also. The stope eae 
winze, on the Fire lode, is worth 144 ton per fathom.—Bruce Mine: 1 

of Trial’s, has fallen off in value, but we expect it will again imor 
continnes Its fall size, but does not carry the same quantity of ore. 

above this Is improving, and so also is the stope under the level. ° 

low the level, west of shaft, yleld 1'4 ton per fathom. The 12, we ge 

has greatly improved of late, but it has hitherto been so chat gaa 
scarcely venture an opinion as to the future ; however, at this ime 
couraging. On the east the lode is large, but does not contain s0 m 
Upon the whole, however, there is no grea be 

In the dressing we have ae 
We shipped a cart 


Cot 
and 


character of the mines since last report. 
thing in our power to increase the monthly returns. “ c 
ore (1214 barrels) on Nov. 5, and we have requested that anoths ry 
nt for a carzo at the end of t'.e month. 
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